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in his second volume of Outspoken Essays, just 
| published, Dean INGE discusses frankly his own 
faith. It is the most interesting essay in the book, 
/and one of the most interesting parts of it deals 
| with the belief in a future existence. 


The attitude of the average church-goer on this 
question is described by the Dean in caustic 
| language. 
| without a hell ; and they even seem to prefer a re- 


“Our contemporaries desire a religion 


| ligion without a heaven . . . these people, as a class, 
have hopes in Christ, but in this life only. Chris- 
tianity for them is mainly an instrument of social 


i reform.’ The attempt to realize an earthly millen- 


| 


) nium has been tried in Russia, and the result has been 


an. Inferno such as the world has never seen before. 


But the popular traditional notions of the future 
are not much better, ideas of a geographical heaven 
Hand hell, and of rewards in a city with streets of 
Hgold or of punishment in a super-heated furnace. 
These ideas are condemned on two grounds. In 
the first place, they are not good enough to be true. 
}/The belief in a future which has self-regard as its 
I inotive is not religious at all. True faith is belief 
jj in the reality of absolute values, like Truth, Beauty, 
Hand Goodness, and that faith means that we have 


#Lour part in the eternal life of God. 


Again, the advance of science has made the old 
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eschatological frame-work untenable. Curiously 
enough it was not Darwin or Lyell who struck the 
blow, but Copernicus and Galileo in the time of the 
Renaissance. If the earth is a planet revolving 
round the sun, and if the solar system is only a 
speck in infinite space, the old geographical heaven 
and hell must be abandoned. There is no religious 
topography ; there is no particular place where 
God lives. 
which traditional teaching is flatly contradictory 
to the facts of science, and also ethically revolting. 


Can we be surprised that it has lost all power to 


‘Here then we have a plain case in 


influence conduct or command real credence ? ’ 


The curious thing is that these notions have 
persisted in spite of the fact that the New Testament 
gives no ground for them. Dean INGE thinks 
that Jesus really revived the prophetic tradition, 
and did not attach Himself to the recent apocalyp- 
tists. Christ dwelt very little on the future state, 
and His one argument for immortality is, ‘God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living ; for we 
all live unto him.’ And that is not an argument 
for resurrection or survival, but for eternal life. 
In Paul, too, the dominant idea is life according to 
the Spirit. This is a present experience, a higher 
state of being, exalted above time. 


The ‘ unknown Fourth Evangelist ’ in his inspired 
interpretation of the Person and significance of 
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Christ, addressed to the third generation of Chris- 
tians, gives us a sublimely idealized version of 
Paul’s teaching. The Johannine writings are the 
best commentary we have on St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and in them the great word is Life which is neces- 
sarily eternal. In the Fourth Gospel, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life are an ascending scale of values, 
Such life, in Von Higel’s words, ‘means for its 
In its ethical relation it 
And 
The 
right to speak about eternal values—the right even 


possessor beatitude.’ 
is an accompaniment of moral obedience. 
with respect to knowing, it is enlightenment. 


to believe in them—must be earned by strict self- 
discipline. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ 


Do you know Baron Friedrich von HUcEL, who 
wrote Lternal Life: A Study of tts Implications and 
Applications (T. & T. Clark), also The Mystical 
Element of Religion, and is soon, we hope, to issue 
an important work on religious fundamentals? If 
not, get his volume of Essays and Addresses on 
the Philosophy of Religion (Dent). 
tion of many things, not least of the author, who 


It is a revela- 


is one of those most worth knowing in our time. 


Three points stand out. First, there is his 
amazing acquaintance with theological literature 
He has 
Biblical Criticism at his finger-ends, and discrimin- 
ates and selects with sure touch. He knows 
Troeltsch, about whom too many of us are shame- 
fully ignorant ; his fifty pages of exposition of that 
new force in Christian thought would alone make 
In Scotland he knows such 
men as Robertson Smith, Pringle-Pattison, and 
Professor Cairns. Speaking generally, he knows 
everybody of any consequence in the sphere of 
philosophical and religious thought. 


of all schools and in all its branches. 


this book invaluable. 


Second, there are the massiveness, clearness, and 
suggestiveness of his own thinking. 


Third, there is the beautiful Christian character 


of God does for a man in this life. 


revealed in the exquisite sympathy with which he — 
expounds and evaluates views divergent from his — 
own. Even when he has to be critical he remains — 
courteous and kindly. 


He is a great scholar, a great thinker, and a great | 
Christian. That he isa convinced Roman Catholic | 
is an incident. Not altogether without importance. 
For you simply cannot dare to preach on such a 
topic as Purgatory unless you have considered his . 
view of it. oes. 

That the thought of Purgatory has in recent | 
times been more favourably regarded among | 
Protestants is undoubted. Not only did the War | 
foster its growth by its suggestion of wistful | 
anxieties as to the destiny of the multitude, not very | 
definitely Christian either in faith or life, who at 
the opening of responsible manhood were in a 4 
moment hurled into eternity. But the break up 
of belief in Hell in favour of some sort of Purgatory © 
was in operation before that. To a great number 
the alternative is no longer Heaven or Hell, but } 
Heaven or Purgatory. 


Against that too easy solution of the problem 
as to destiny beyond this life our author cautions 
us by sober, arresting, and weighty argument, He ! 
believes in Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory. | 


His argument for the necessity of a Purgatory 7 
is this. All acknowledge that very few men, 4 
if any, are at death quite fit for Heaven. The Pro- } 
testant view is that by the Grace of God for Christ’s | 
sake the souls of believers are instantaneously - 
made perfect in holiness. That, he argues, is | 
contrary to all our experience of what the Grace } 
The efficacy § 
of Grace is undoubted, but it works according to: 
ascertainable rule. Sanctification takes time, } 
often a long time. Grace given in response to | 
Faith and Repentance does not deliver a sinner | 
from the necessity of a slow working out of his | 
system of the physical consequences of vice. Nor 
does it deliver him at a stroke from a slow and + 


| painful working out of ‘his character of evil ten- 
|dencies. There is thus absolutely nothing in our 
experience to suggest or to support a view of an 
‘instantaneous deliverance and perfecting. Final 
|victory through Grace is sure: all the same the 
| battle has to be fought out step by step. Hence 
the need of Purgatory. 


But Purgatory is not Hell. On the latter topic 
; our author’s views deserve very serious considera- 
‘tion. Few preachers nowadays teach a clear 
doctrine of Hell. Preaching in consequence has 
lost a great deal of the note of poignant urgency. 
A sense of the tremendous issues of this life has 
foeen diminished. Von Hiigel knows and takes 
beount of all the arguments against the conceiv- 


debility of eternal loss. But over against them all 


fee would have us set two considerations. He asks 


only that we should weigh them well. 


First, Heaven and Hell go together in the New 
Testament, and nowhere more impressively than 
jin the teaching of Christ. Unless in this life men 
have to face a tremendous alternative, unless their 


| 


ichoice involves the most solemnizing consequences, 
janless such consequences are abiding, a great part 
of our Lord’s teaching is eviscerated and pointless. 
Further, this teaching of His is anything but limited 
o the last period, at which certain critics would 
have us regard Him as in some sense ‘ carried 
Bway ’ by apocalyptic. It runs all through His 
3 inistry. It is embedded in the fibre and texture 
pf His preaching. 


Second, the very essence of the notion of Hell 
4s its endlessness. Conceptions of the details 
pf existence in Hell are very unimportant. But 
fs a place or state of exclusion from satisfaction, 
hatever be the nature or the degree of the dis- 
+atisfaction felt, what makes it Hell is nothing but 


sunendingness. Without that it is not Hell at all. 


The Ninth Conference of Modern Churchmen was 
eld in August this year at*Somerville College, 


| 
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Oxford, and it had for its theme ‘ Christianity as 
the World Religion.’ The papers read at the 
Conference are published in the October number 
of The Modern Churchman, and they are worth 
publishing. But none is more worthy of its place 
than the brief essay by Professor W. R. MatrHEWS 
of King’s College, London. 


His subject was ‘The Finality of Christianity,’ 
and his treatment of it was not only able but in 
every sense satisfying and reassuring. We use the 
word ‘ reassuring,’ because the suspicion has been 
widely entertained that the members of ‘the 
Churchmen’s union’ are, not only ‘liberal,’ but 
uncertain on the vital question raised in this very 
paper. After all, the one thing that matters is 
whether Christianity is the absolute religion. ‘ Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another?’ Is Christ the Final Word, God’s 
ultimatum P 

There is no uncertainty in Dr. MATTHEWws’ 
He goes to the heart of the matter at 
once by discussing the suggestion that evolution 
negatives the claim of finality for Christ. He 
admits that we can never reach an absolute so long 
as our standpoint is purely evolutionary. But he 
denies that the evolutionary method can give us a 
final explanation of any reality. ‘When we are 
dealing with spiritual activity . . . the thorough- 
going evolutionist is helpless or a prey to the most 
ludicrous illusions.’ 


answer. 


This is evident if we look only at literature. We 
do not explain Shakespeare by any number of 
influences. The reality of Shakespeare lies in his 
insight into human nature and his interpretation 
of life. In these respects he stands by himself. 
The evolution of literature goes on but it does not 
transcend him. His insight and experience remain, 
in a sense, final. 


The same is true of philosophy. Lord Haldane 
said in his Gifford Lectures that philosophy at 
the present day has not advanced beyond Aristotle. 


Ioo 
° 
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But indeed every philosopher would make for 
himself the claim that Lord Haldane makes for 
Aristotle. He would in a real sense claim for his 
particular vision finality. But Aristotle will suffice. 
He stands out, a unique human fact not at the end 
of the human process but in the midst of it. The 
evolutionary standpoint does not explain Aristotle. 


In the light of such facts we can say that there is 
no inherent improbability in the occurrence of an 
absolute and normative religious experience in an 
historical person. That is enough as a background 
for the claim of Christianity. Dr. MatrHews 
goes on to consider the possibility in the light of 
more definitely theistic assumptions, and especially 
the assumption that a personal over-ruling- God 
would reveal Himself to man through persons and 
in history. To suppose that this revelation would 
be wholly progressive, so as not to reach. finality 
at any point, would involve the absurdity of be- 
lieving that the revelation would be complete only 
when there were no human minds left to receive it. 


But the argument is not complete. The final 
step is taken when we see that Christianity is the 
culmination and completion of ethical monotheism, 
The 
highest form of religion must be some form of 
ethical monotheism, because this not only enables 
the mind to think of the universe as one, but 
satisfies the ideal of righteousness and finds in the 
unseen the ground and sanction of moral values. 
It needs no argument to show that Christianity 
satisfies this test. It is not only the culmination 
but the consummation of ethical monotheism. 
There can be no advance in this religious achieve- 
ment which would lead us away from the Christian 
affirmations, for the simple reason that nothing 
higher can be conceived than that Holy Love which 
the Incarnation reveals. 


which is the true line of religious evolution. 


The task of the future, then, is not to transcend 
Christianity, but to understand it and to interpret 
it. ‘Iam very sure that we have much to learn 
from other faiths and from philosophy and science. 


But when all is learnt and said we may be confident 
that it will be clearer than ever that it is in the 
Gospel that He has spoken to us through His Son.’ 


u 


‘ Anybody might say, “‘ Very few men are really 
manly.” Nobody would say, “ Very few whales: 
If you wanted to dissuade’ 
a man from drinking his tenth whisky, you would) 


are really whaley.” 


slap him on the back and say, “Be a man.” No 
one who wished to dissuade a crocodile from eating: 
his tenth explorer would slap it on the back and) 
say, ‘‘ Be a crocodile.” For we have no notion of. 
a perfect crocodile, no allegory of a whale expelled 
from his whaley Eden.’ | 

These words of Mr. G. K. Chesterton are aptly; 
quoted by Hubert L. Simpson in Altars of Earth 
(when discussing the vexed question of the Fall). 
They imply that there is an ideal of manhood below 
which man has fallen, and a standard above hi | 
to which by common consent he ought to conform) 


Does Evolution contradict Genesis? Must wel 
cease to speak of the Fall, and proclaim only the | 
Ascent of Man. Evolutionists said so in the first} 
flush of triumphant acceptance of the new theory4 
and weal-kneed preachers have been known te| 
speak of a ‘ Fall upwards.’ But this position 19 
now seen to be untenable. Logically it implies 
that man is all that he might have been. He has} 
not failed to achieve his destiny, and this is the 
best possible world, or if it be not, the fault at any| 
rate does not le with man. History refuses ti) 
assent to such a doctrine, and the present world | 
chaos has shattered belief in the unbroken Ascen| 
of Man. 

The truth is that there has been both a fall amj 
a rise. An intellectual rise may accompany | 
spiritual fall. The knowledge of good and ev) 
may come by an act of moral disobedience, ani} 
human history be a record of learning and sinning| 
‘The man who flies at a hundred miles an hour i| 
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an aeroplane has demonstrated the ascent of man 
n intellectual capacity, but when he comes down 
and indulges too freely in a champagne dinner he 
has equally strikingly demonstrated the fall from 
brace in which Adam spoke with the Lord God in 
the garden in the cool of the evening.’ 


_ So the moral history of the race is still a tragedy, 
llarkly shadowed with all the pathos of what might 
pave been. As J. H. Bernard says (H.D.B. i. 844): 
| Had primeval man been strong when evil presented 
self, we know not to what heights of intellectual, 
#3 of spiritual excellence, the race might not have 
¢ctained.’ 


_Amos 5”° presents a problem. It seems to shut 
#3 up to a dilemma, and on neither horn can we sit 
ith any comfort. Amos seems to be going astray 


Iither in his history or in his doctrine. ‘ Did ye 


ans me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness 
iprty years, O house of Israel?’ What does 


at mean? Are we to infer that in the view of 


ia the wilderness period was a golden age of 

rely spiritual worship, when the whole machinery 
f priest and smoking altar was not devised? If 
», he is clearly wrong. The spiritual condition 
: Israel wandering like Bedawin cannot conceivably 
pve been a high-water mark. Still more incredible 


| . 
Hould it be that, while all their contemporaries 


Hractised sacrifice, Israel had none of it. 


Does it mean, did ye bring me only sacrifice, did 


IOI 


not your spirit correspond to the outward acts of 
devotion? One may say so, but one will have 
difficulty in proving that anything like that is in 
the mind of Amos. Does the whole passage mean 
that Amos would abolish all external forms of wor- 
ship, and attach no value to anything except a true 
life, personal and social righteousness ? If so, he is 
wrong there too. For, says Dr. W. E. ORcHARD, 
in The Oracles of God (Clarke & Co.; 6s.), ‘it is a 
proposal that will not work. It is a proposal which, 
carried to its logical conclusion, would dispense 
not only with every symbolical, but any verbal 
expression of the worship of God; there would 
soon be nothing to remind us of our social duties ; 
a wholly immanent religion would soon cease to 
be a religion at all, but become a pure ethic, and 
in time not much of an ethic at that. . . . History 
has tried this way too, and a remedy it certainly 
is not.’ 

Dr. ORCHARD’S view ‘is that Amos’s fiery 
indignation has carried him too far, and we 
must just correct him by the other prophets. 
Yet we must pay heed to his indignant protest 
as ‘we must listen to the same condemnation 
to-day, when men coming straight from simpler 
life and confronted with the ignorance, the 
misery, the luxury, and the vice of our time, 
ask in anger what the churches are doing 
beside their elaborate services and their per- 
‘diiiyurite ris 
indignation that 


petual hymn-singing.’ an exaggera- 


the 


tion we must honour 
creates it.’ 
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@r. Zames Hastings. 


THE EDITOR. 
By THE RIGHT REVEREND BisHoP HERBERT E. 
RvyteE, D.D., DEAN oF WESTMINSTER. 


I sHouLp be grateful, if I might be allowed to pay 
a brief but most sincere and affectionate tribute to 
the life-work of the late Dr. James Hastings. Few 
men have rendered such important service to the 
cause of Biblical studies. His name should be 
held in high honour by those who come after us. 

It was my privilege first to meet him in con- 
nexion with THE Exposirory Times, which he 
started in 1889. He had quite rightly discovered 
that there was an opening for a journal which would 
help to popularize the results of scholarly study, 
and to render accessible to thoughtful and intelli- 
gent readers the materials which are liable to be 
hidden away in learned periodicals. Reviews of 
books, articles by able and leading men, homiletic 
outlines, correspondence upon matters of exege- 
tical interest, helped to render the magazine highly 
successful, eminently readable, and genuinely 
useful up to the present day. 

I have always supposed that his experience in 
the early days of THE Expository Times had two 
important results. In the first place, it revealed, 
either to him or to his publishers, that he possessed 
first-rate gifts as an Editor; and, in the second 
place, it convinced him that there was a pressing 
need in Great Britain for a Biblical Dictionary 
that could supply the needs of students and scholars, 
and remove the reproach of the necessity of con- 
tinual reference to foreign authorities. 

The famous Dictionary OF THE BIBLE (4 vols., 
1898-1902; extra volume, 1904) was the monu- 
mental work by which he became generally known, 
and for which he has earned the gratitude of the 
reading world. He carried out his great scheme 
with characteristic enthusiasm, patience, tact, 
and firmness. 

The book at once commended itself to students 
for the reverent tone as well as for the standard 
of trustworthy scholarship, the well-selected range 
of subject, and the thoroughness of treatment upon 
which the Editor insisted. 

His subsequent Dictionaries, the one-volume 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE (1908), the DicTIONARIES 
OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS and THE APOSTOLIC 


But he was a great deal more than that : 


CuurcH, were also all of them most helpful to 
Biblical students. He most skilfully and success- 
fully secured a great collection of careful and able 
articles from first-rate scholars. 

It is, however, not too much to say that the 
gigantic undertaking of editing the ENcycto- 
PADIA OF RELIGION AND ETuIcs in twelve volumes 
(1a08-1922) was in some respects the most remark- 
able achievement by this prince of editors. He 
obtained as contributors specialists on almost, 
every subject. Writers of very numerous nation- 
alities were glad to co-operate in the production 
of this colossal work. It has quickly become a 
standard book of reference ; and some of the most 
eminent scholars of the day having contributed} 
articles, e.g., upon comparative religion, ethics’ 
and religious philosophy, the Encyclopedia is| 
bound to possess permanent value. | 

Others, however, who will have been in closei| 
personal touch with him in his splendid work} 
will be better able than I to speak of what Dr} 
Hastings accomplished, and of how he accom} 
plished it. | 

I only wish to put on record my feeling of intenst 
gratitude to him for the magnificent service which 
his editorial work has been the means of rendering} 
to the knowledge and study of Holy Scripture. | 

He was, as I have called him, a prince of editors} 
he was ¢ 
devoted servant of Christ, and a man inspired witl} 
an unquenchable love of the Word of God. 


THE MAN. 


By Proressor W. A. Curtis, D.D., D.Litr., TH) 
UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 


Ir is with a fresh pang of sorrowful regret that | 
take up my pen and write the title of this simpl| 
tribute. The passing of Dr. Hastings from hi) 
earthly work to his rest and his reward is an even} 
that touches profoundly every heart in Scotlanc} 
and a great company far beyond, to whom th| 
cause of religious learning and the advancement cl 
Biblical studies is sacred. Not yet can we measur | 
the meaning of his withdrawal from that editorief 
chair in Aberdeen from which for so many year} 
an unending stream of theological commission} 
and directions has flowed to the very ends of th 


jearth. Measured by any standard of accomplish- 
ment, he has achieved a work of theological educa- 
tion without parallel in the history of our race and 
language. In that far-spreading influence he has 
his true monument among us, a cairn of remem- 
brance whose sheer mass and solid grandeur needs 
no eulogistic inscription from any literary graver’s 
bend. By his individual courage and toil, by 
| his penetrating insight into the deeper needs of the 
| feligious world for competent guidance in its use 
of its authoritative Scriptures, by his singular 
combination of the zeal of a visionary with the 
common sense and shrewd judgment of a business 
nan, by his persistence in tracking down the men 
he needed for the myriad tasks which were essential 
co his herculean enterprise, and in persuading them 
£9 lay other work aside and assist him in complet- 
wg it, it is not too much to say that he effected 
#2 revolution in the theological world, and gave to 
scotland a new place and rank in the records of 
eligious study and research. 

To write his name is enough to call him up before 
#me. I need no photograph, no letter, no echo of 
his voice, to enable me to picture him and to listen 
o his tones. That spare, erect, well-groomed 
gure; that fresh-complexioned, clear-cut, candid, 
slightly nervous face, modest, kind, alert, half- 
anxious, half-serene ; that eager yet judicial voice, 
made up a presence never to be forgotten. After he 
ame to Aberdeen my postal acquaintance with 
nim deepened into warm friendship, and a certain 
unleisured intimacy. To be admitted to the house 
he thenceforward made his home was to discover 
that house and home became him as perfectly as 
nis dress. Refinement, order, dignity, surrounded 
im. His library became proverbial for its re- 
sources, but it preserved an incredible neatness 
pnd disconcerted the eye that looked for a pardon- 
bble disarray. Its omnipresent shelving housed 
not only workaday volumes in their publishers’ 
loth-bindings, but an aristocracy of favourites in 
veneral literature clad in sumptuous apparel of 
alf and morocco and parchment. It abounded in 
matter—matter so ample as to suffice for well-nigh 
bvery requirement of the most ‘assiduous and 


et 


discovered to their chagrin—but it was matter 
pmphatically in the right place. It was eloquent 
f the order without which a library may easily 
master its owner. It was his servant, instantly 
t command, comely, cheerful, tidy, with a sort 
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of cap-and-apron solicitude about it at all times, 
very ready and willing to be of use. 

And the Master himself! I shall always think of 
him as, both literally and figuratively, a scholar 
without a stoop. A puritan in his moral austerity, 
he disclosed a mind of transparent wholesomeness. 
His passion for cleanliness was own-sister to his 
passion for accuracy. Catholic as he was in his 
reading, counting very little in literature as wholly 
alien to him, it was wonderful to observe the 
undulled edge of his ethical and spiritual sensitive- 
ness. He never lost his sense of the value of black 
and white in his appreciation of the varied colours 
of modern life and thought. Every inch a scholar, 
a true believer in the value and power of scholar- 
ship, finding infinite contentment and happiness 
in the promotion of scholarship, he was, notwith- 
standing, incapable of sinking his personality in 
scholarly preoccupation. He cherished a burning 
interest in public life, in social questions, and, 
above all, in the mission of the Church to evangelize 
humanity and to advance the Kingdom of God on 
earth. In the study as well as in the pulpit a 
simple fervour would possess him as he responded 
to the call of these high interests. If fiat lux might 
have been his motto in life, he could radiate warmth 
as well as light. I believe the deepest motive 
of his lifelong enterprise as an Editor was the 
desire to furnish the Church and the Ministry of 
the coming years, not merely with the information 
which their widening intelligence demands, but with 
the spiritual material for an enduring conviction 
which shall overflow in a message of persuasive 
power to mankind. In his great series of Diction- 
aries and in the ENcyCLOP£DIA OF RELIGION AND 
Eruics he might suppress himself to outward 
seeming, contenting himself in the main with an 
organizer’s function, selecting his workers, co- 
ordinating their output, and maintaining their 
standard, but in THe Expository Times and in 
his homiletic books he was free to reveal his bent. 
No toil that would serve in any degree to improve 
the equipment of the Christian ministry for its 
pulpit service would he grudge. Month after 
month he set before his readers with unfailing 
resourcefulness fresh illustrations of the homiletic 
material available for use in the preacher’s prepara- 
tion. No one knew better than he the danger 
besetting all such publications, the thinness of the 
line between labour-saving and idleness-promoting. 
I think he would have urged that since nobody 
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questioned the timeliness of his service to the 
scholar’s equipment through his dictionary work, 
nobody need grudge to the preacher a corresponding 
service. Not every study is a Newcastle requiring 
no fuel import. He intended that the aids he 
offered to the pulpit should be used as incentives 
and examples, stimulating personal thought and 
similar research. 

One winces as one regards that vacant chair. 
Who is to take its owner’s place? Of scholarship 
our country has no lack, but of editorial courage it 
cannot boast. Not a single commanding weekly 
journal of religion, theology, and Church life does 
Scotland possess, or has it ever possessed. The 
Critical Review is gone, without successor. One 
hopes that Tae Expository TimEs will continue to 
flourish and save at least a fragment of our face. 
Our country has no greater need, I believe, than a 
strong, well-edited, and comprehensive Religious 
Weekly, and a similar Monthly. Not till another 
James Hastings appears shall we obtain them, 
and remove our national reproach. Where is the 
man ? 

What do we not owe to him for the encourage- 
ment he has given to generation after generation 
of our younger scholars in all the Churches to make 
their first essays in constructive literary work ? 
Our first and our supreme organizer of post-graduate 
research in Theology, he cherished a Baconian 
vision of co-operative scholarship, and while others 
were content to dream he set the printing-press in 
motion. If, as I believe, it is true that our Scottish 
ministry and Churches now occupy a unique 
position in the Christian world as combining an 


open mind with a tenacious loyalty to the religious | 


past, and that the successors to Robertson Smith 
and his fellow-pioneers in Biblical studies have 
been unembarrassed by the clamour of ecclesiastical 
and popular suspicion and misgiving, we owe it 


very largely tohim. His editorial instinct to choose | 


for his undertakings men in all lands whose reverence 


_ on the mind of one who could not hear his name_ 


and patience in the search for scientific truth were — 


a security alike against obscurantism and against 


reckless innovation amounted to a kind of divina- | 


tion. Research moves on, and dictionaries and 
cyclopedias inevitably age, but his great works 
hold their own to-day as still essentially adequate 
to their purpose. They amply vindicate his 
method, his aim, and his critical principles. He 
was indeed happy to have been permitted to carry 
them to completion. 


The recollection of personal incidents which 
threw a vivid light upon his Christian temper, his 
generous heart, his chivalrous judgment, is fresh 
within my mind. I must content myself with one. 
A prominent review by him in THE EXPOSITORY 
Times of a striking book by a talented but little- 
known writer impressed me at the time as un- 


wontedly harsh and as inappreciative of its mystical | 


insight and frequent literary beauty. I wrote to 
him a friendly remonstrance, and told him what I 
knew of the writer and his mind and gifts. His 


reply was immediate and full of generous concern. © 


He begged me to take as many columns of the 
next issue as I cared and do justice to the book—a 
kindness of which I, as promptly, availed myself 
with gratitude. 


numerous. It was not less characteristic of him 


that he had resented two features of the book, a — 


certain looseness of structure and a dangerous 
sympathy with pantheistic forms of thought and 
expression. 

To the memory of such a life and character, one 
is proud to doreverence. Scholar, thinker, preacher, 
friend, and man, we miss him sadly, but we think 
of him with deep and enduring thankfulness. 


THE LIFE-WORK. 


By Proressor H. R. Macxintosu, D.Puiv., D.D., , 


New CoLLEecE, EDINBURGH. 


A MAN who planned and finished so great a life- 
work as Dr. James Hastings cannot be summed 
up in any phrase. Nor is analysis of one we regard 


with loving admiration either a pleasing or a hopeful. 


and promising pursuit. I will therefore make no 
attempt in these lines to separate out the elements 
of character and intellect which made him what he 
was, still less to compare him with others belonging 
to his own high class. It will suffice to convey some 
personal impressions left, during twenty-five years, 


uttered without an involuntary movement of 
gratitude. 

Naturally we think first of his absorbing interest 
in the Bible. To glance down the list of works for 
which he became responsible is to realize vividly 
that the modern Bible-reader probably owes more 
to Dr. Hastings than to any other one scholar of 
our generation. To some people the Bible is a 


Editors of that order are hardly | 


> 


warehouse of texts ; to others a literature on which — 


as critics they may impose their own dictatorial 
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| formule ; to him it was the recorded converse of 
N God with man. He would have claimed, with 
| Coleridge, to read the Bible as he did any other 
| book, ‘so far as I can or dare.’ But the book 
must be read with the understanding no less than 
| the spirit ; and one principle which controlled all 
| Dr. Hastings’ work was this, that the truth about 
_anything in the Bible, scientifically ascertained, 
| was more interesting by far, as well as more edify- 
| ing, than the most venerable but inaccurate opinions. 
Hence in magazine and dictionary he set himself, 
| arst and last, to bring out the sense of Scripture. 

| On that subject he offered to the world the best 
snformation which modern scholarship can furnish. 
| He offered it in a shape that was in a remarkable 
degree full, accessible, and trustworthy. Round 
}him a large and ever-growing band of scholars 
sassembled. On the title-page of the Dictionary 
; OF THE BIBLE, vol. i., his named assistants, in 
: addition to Dr. Selbie, are Dr. A. B. Davidson, Dr. 
| Driver, and Dr. Swete. In the background, with 
unceasing aid and encouragement, is Dr. Sanday. 
| People felt from the start that such an enterprise 
was of no little religious importance, and that from 
| the intellectual point of view nothing could be more 
| wholesome or stimulating. They have had no reason 
| to change their views. The succeeding Dictionaries, 
| up to and including the great Encyclopedia, re- 
| vealed a steady application of the same principles, 
| the same maxims of truth-loving scholarship and 
| spiritual common-sense and single-minded Christian 
| faith ; with, of course, the ever-growing refinement 
| of accuracy, due to the progress of theological 
science, in the application of these principles to 
_ problems old and new. 

| In Dr. Hastings’ mind all this was for a purpose. 
| His supreme aim was to foster exposition of the 
| Bible, in church and class-room, Here is the signi- 
ficant paragraph which opens the Preface to his 
| first Dictionary : 


‘Give heed to... teaching. Perhaps the 
Church of Christ has never given sufficient 
heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest 
days. In our own day the importance of 
teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository 
preaching, has been pressed home through 
causes that are various yet never accidental ; 
and it is probable that in the near future more 
heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 


‘As a contribution towards the furnishing 
of the Church for that great work, this Drc- 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE is published.’ 


There, in a style all his own, he betrays the one 
great interest of his life. He wrought to better 
the outfit of the expositor. 

In this character, he united in a singular way 
two qualities often found in antagonism—extremely 
positive evangelical conviction and a passionate 
attachment (it was nothing less) to Biblical criti- 
cism. Few men have seen more clearly that these 
two, far from enemies, are allied by essential nature. 
I dare say he received many anonymous letters 
denouncing him for this, but the position for him 
was an axiom. Like Robertson Smith, he found 
no difficulty in loving the Gospel while at the same 
time he toiled unendingly to mediate knowledge of 
the processes and events through which this Gospel 
had taken shape in history. Now and then the old 
question comes up whether we can consistently 
both believe and criticise ; for many, the most con- 
vincing answer to that inquiry will always be 
an actual instance like Dr. Hastings, in whom the 
two devotions were combined not only without 
hesitancy, but with perfect naturalness. 

Others with more technical insight must speak 
of his genius as Editor. The word ‘genius’ is 
surely not overstrained ; speaking for myself, I can 
only say that after early doubts as to the wisdom 
of certain enterprises he had planned, I came to the 
conclusion that he saw far more deeply than any 
one else into the legitimate wants of his great con- 
stituency, and knew better how worthily to satisfy 
them. We cannot be too deeply thankful that he 
lived to see his magnum opus (except for the Index) 
complete in twelve volumes. It will carry his name 
down for generations. The most important German 
rival is really not in the same class. Its generous 
tribute to the Encyclopedia is to say that ‘in it the 
Anglo-Saxons, who up till now have so much leaned 
on German theology, have emancipated themselves ; 
not only so, they have surpassed us in wealth of 
material and the fulness. of individual contribu- 
tion.’? Much the greater part of his literary out- 
put, so far as I know, was editorial, and none the 
less original on that account. Including thirty- 
three yearly issues of THE ExposIToRY TIMEs, at 
least eighty-seven volumes came from his hand. In 

1 Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bd. iv. 
col. 649. 
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the list of twentieth-century bookmen his name 
will be placed high, 

The theology of Great Britain has been called 
provincial, though in point of fact it is noticeably 
less so than that of, say, Germany. And no one 
did more to keep the outlook wide and hospitable 
than he whom we have now lost. From the begin- 
ning he recognized that there are no frontiers for 
ideas. British reviews in which the products of 
Continental theological thought and scholarship 
are noted and estimated might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and among these THE Ex- 
POSITORY TimEs has always taken a leading place. 
So, too, in his great company of contributors to 
the E.R.E. (to use the pregnant initials), the names 
of German, American, French, and Dutch scholars 
occur familiarly. Their articles came in before 
the war and after the war. The massive article 
on the Religion of Israel, for example, contained in 
the extra volume of the first Dictionary, and one 
of the most important treatises Kautzsch of Halle ever 
wrote, was done at Dr. Hastings’ request. The same 
genuine width of mind led him to give many younger 
writers here their first chance. Faithful as he 
was to old friends, he acted as if he believed that a 


man’s most original work, in the majority of cases, 
has;been done by the time he is forty. Thus he 
‘ fanned intelligence)’ in the churches of our land: 

Space fails, and I cannot touch on his excellence 
as a preacher, or the affectionate assiduity of his 
pastoral care. To many among the thousands of 
his readers it must have come as a surprise to 
learn that much the longer portion of his working 
life was spent in the regular ministry. But it is 
impossible to end without the plain unvarnished 
statement that he was a very good man. He was 
good, in the sense which the Bible gives to that 
noble word. Transparent and unselfish courtesy, 
beneficent firmness in the right, fidelity, all suffused 
with the fear and love of God—these marked him, 
these linger now in memory. He rejoiced in the 
triumphs of Christ. He would have gone to the 
stake for the Gospel of the Cross. We are rightly 
told that, under God, no man is indispensable ; 
but this does not at all mean that he can be re- 
placed. And it may be long before another 
Hastings, with the same gifts, and the same con- 
secrated zest, comes to enrich the Christian society, 
and to earn gratitude from all to whom light on the 
faiths of men is a coveted gain. 


—-- —_________ 


The First and Second Epistles fo Be Hbilippians. 


By PROFESSOR THE REVEREND J. HuGH MicHagL, M.A., Vicror1a COLLEGE, TORONTO, CANADA. 


By most English writers on Philippians it is either 
tacitly assumed, or else maintained after a more or 
less summary dismissal of the opposing view, that 
the extant Epistle is the first letter addressed by 
Paul to Philippi after he had received the gift 
brought by the hand of Epaphroditus, and accord- 
ingly that the great passage in the fourth chapter 
in which he speaks of the gift (410°) is his first 
expression of thanks for the generosity of the 
Philippians. That Paul had received a letter from 
Philippi a/fer the coming of the gift is, in view of 
2°6, regarded by some as possible, by others as 
probable, but, so far as I am aware, Allen and 
Grensted are alone among English writers in think- 
ing that Paul had already written to thank the 
Philippians, thereby eliciting a second letter from 
Philippi, to which in turn reply is made in the 
extant Epistle. 

This reading of the situation, as every student 


of the New, Testament knows, is set forth with 
great fulness by Zahn, who bases his view mainly 
upon the indications furnished by our Epistle that 
no inconsiderable time had elapsed between the 
coming of the gift and the writing of Philippians, 
during which period, as we know, news had been 
interchanged between Rome and Philippi. Epa- 
phroditus, as we learn, had fallen sick in Rome, and 
news of his illness had reached Philippi. Tidings 
of the consequent distress of the Philippians had 
in turn reached Epaphroditus at Rome. ‘With 
these interchanges,’ says Zahn, ‘which took place 
between the arrival and departure of Epaphroditus, 
it is self-evident that other news also was inter- 
changed between Philippi and Rome and Rome 
and Philippi. As the messengers came and went, 
they would naturally be entrusted with letters.’ 
A moment’s reflection will show how reasonable is 
this conclusion, Paul had received a gift from the 
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Philippians. Soon after there travelled from Rome 
to Philippi some one who was sufficiently interested 
both in Epaphroditus and in the Philippian Chris- 
tians to bear to the latter the news of the illness of 
the former: it is scarcely conceivable that Paul 
would fail to avail himself of the opportunity to 
send his thanks to his generous friends at Philippi. 
By and by there comes from Philippi to Rome 
some one sufficiently interested in the Christians 
at Philippi and in their representative at Rome to 
convey to him tidings of the anxiety created at 
Philippi by the news of his sickness, and ‘it is 
difficult to think that the Philippians would allow 
the opportunity to slip without writing to Paul and 
to Epaphroditus. 

Zahn finds corroboration of his theory at many 
points in the Epistle; he makes, however, singu- 
larly little use of 4120, an omission which is 
strange, for, as it seems to me, it can be shown 
well-nigh, if not quite, to the point of demonstration 
on the basis of that paragraph alone that Paul had 
replied to the letter that came with the gift, that 
the Philippians, piqued at what seemed to them to 
be a lack of adequate appreciation on his part, had 
written again, giving vent to their feeling of resent- 
ment, and that it is this second letter that is 
answered in our Pxzlippians. 
pose of this paper, without going beyond the 
bounds of the paragraph, to extract this evidence, 
and thereby to supplement the evidence furnished 
by Zahn. This does not mean, however, that we 
accept Zahn’s view of the situation in all its 
details. 

It is significant, in the first place, that the para- 
graph comes at the very end of the Epistle. There 
may be passing references to the gift of the Philip- 
plans earlier in the letter, as, for example, in 1° and 
25°, but Paul ‘has not, up till now, expressly 
thanked them for their generous gift.’ Even if it 


be granted, as doubtless it should be, that the: 


order of topics in Paul’s Epistles is often deter- 
mined by the order of the letter to which he is 
replying, it is in the highest degree unlikely that, 
having received from the Philippians a gift and a 
letter he should make no express mention of the 
gift until the concluding paragraph of his reply. 
Suggestive also is the fact that the paragraph 
contains no direct expression of thanks. This 
lends some support to the view that we have in 
our Epistle not the first declaration of the Apostle’s 
gratitude, but rather a supplementary statement. 


It is the main pur-: 


Paul’s extraordinary emphasis on his independ- 
ence points in the same direction. So pronounced 
an assertion would be neither natural nor seemly 
as part of an expression of gratitude for a gift. A 
passing allusion to his independence might con- 
ceivably have formed part of an original declara- 
tion of thanks, but it is not easy to account for so 
full and emphatic a pronouncement on any other 
ground than that it is an expansion in self-defence 
of some previous remark which had been mis- 
construed by his correspondents. Paul's vehem- 
ence is sometimes explained on the ground that 
he has in mind the slanderous charges brought 
against him by those who asserted that his preach- 
ing of the Gospel was only a means of livelihood. 
That such charges were made we know from other 
Epistles. But is it in the least degree probable 
that it would have been necessary for him to clear 
himself of charges of that nature when writing to 
the Philippians, who not long before had sent him 
a gift of money? They surely needed no assurance 
of his disinterestedness. 

Rightly understood, v.© leads us to the same 
conclusion. There Paul addresses his readers by 
a general appellation—‘ Philippians.’ In two other 
places in his Epistles he thus addresses his readers, 
namely, in Gal 3! and 2 Co 614 Some detect 
only the tone of anger in the Galatian apostrophe, 
but Ramsay is surely justified in speaking of pathos 
as its most prominent note. The most natural 
explanation of such an appellation as we see in 
these three passages, as it seems to me, is the 
desire on the part of the writer to soften and tone 
down the severity of a reproof. This motive is 
perfectly evident in the Galatian and Corinthian 
passages, for in both cases it is easy to see that 
Paul is rebuking his readers. Is the same motive 
at,work in Ph 415? Is it possible to detect the 
note of censure in this verse, so replete, it would 
seem, with tender and grateful reminiscence on 
the part of Paul? It, is by no means impossible 
that Paul is censuring his readers here, for we may 
give to the opening words of the verse—‘and ye 
yourselves also know’ (oiSare S€ Kai ipets)—a 
meaning which alters its whole complexion. 
Years ago Dr. Rendel Harris pointed out that in 
several of its occurrences in 1 Thessalonians the 
word oidate (‘ye know’) ‘must be understood in 
the sense “ye have admitted in your letter,” or, 
‘““ye have testified.”’ Does not the emphatic 
pronoun, as well as the ‘also,’ in the verse we are 
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discussing suggest that the verb should be given 
some such meaning here? Paul, forsooth, is not 
alone in remembering the past kindnesses of the 
Philippians. A letter from Philippi has given him 
to understand that there also they are remembered. 
Writers on Philippians often speak of the gracious- 
ness that prompted Paul to refer to the past acts 
of generosity; but as a matter of fact it was the 
Philippians themselves who first made mention of 
them, and apparently Paul was not altogether 
pleased ; he would have endorsed the sentiment 
of Cicero, who says of benefits conferred: mem- 
nisse debet is in quem collata sunt, non commemorare 
qui contulit, Paul resents the implication that he 
needed the reminder. His very mention in our 
letter of the unnecessary reminder is a rebuke, but 
the insertion of the appellation ‘Philippians’ 
shows that he is anxious to tinge it with tenderness 
lest it might seem too severe. Now how came the 
Philippians to remind the Apostle of their gener- 
osity in past days? Of one thing we may be 
certain: the reminder was not part of the letter 
that came with the gift. It only becomes intelli- 
gible on the supposition that in his original 
acknowledgment Paul had said something that 
brought disappointment to those from whom the 
gift had come, and aroused their displeasure. If 
our interpretation is correct, v.!° alone is sufficient 
to establish the view that Paul had already 
acknowledged the gift and had received a sub- 
sequent letter from Philippi before he penned the 
extant Epistle. 

Our paragraph contains one or two further 
indications that the Apostle is gently rebuking the 
Philippians, and every sign of reproof adds support 
to our reading of the situation. Even in y.}5, 
which, as we have seen, chides them for their un- 
necessary reminder of their past generosity, he 
deftly contrives to convey the hint that the gifts 
of which they would put him in mind were after 
all but the payment of a debt. They alone of all 
the churches, we read, had had fellowship with 
him ‘in the matter of giving and receiving’ (eis 
Noyov ddcews Kal Anpiews). The phrase belongs 
to the language of commerce, and refers to the 
credit and debit side of an account. It is out of 
harmony with the usual significance of the expres- 
sion to limit its reference, as Grotius and Lightfoot 
do, to the monetary gifts. According to their 
interpretation of the phrase the ‘giving’ refers 
solely to the bestowal of the gifts by the Philippians, 


and the ‘receiving’ solely to their acceptance by 
Paul, but unless we give to the words their common 
meaning, there is no reason why the phrase should 
be applicable to the Church at Philippi alone; it 
could be used equally well of all the Pauline 
Churches,—though not, of course, with reference 
to monetary gifts—for in the case of each and all 
of them there was a giving and a receiving—a 
giving of spiritual gifts on the part of Paul anda 
receiving of them by the members. What put the 
Philippian Church in a class by itself was that in 
its case there was a double transaction—a passing 
of the things of the spirit in one direction and of 
monetary help in another. We may be sure that 
the use of the phrase by Paul is a gentle hint that 
the material gifts of the Philippians had been 
matched and more than matched by the spiritual 
gifts conferred upon them through his instrument- 
ality; and we may be equally sure that the hint 
was not lost upon the readers. Paul says in effect 
to them what he says to the Corinthians: ‘If we 
sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter 
if we shall reap your carnal things?’ (1 Co 94). 

With the same delicacy of touch the hint is 
again conveyed a little later in our paragraph. 
‘Your debt to me is fully paid’ is Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation of dréyw mayra. in v.18, and at this time 
of day the rendering requires no apology. It is 
Paul’s pleasant way of saying that there is in his 
soul no taint of dissatisfaction with the gift from 
Philippi, but surely the hint is unmistakable that 
it is but the payment of a debt. 

Let us now ask whether it is possible by read- 
ing between the lines of the paragraph we are 
studying to discover any hints of what was said 
regarding the gift in the earlier letters. An arrest- 
ing feature of the paragraph is the violent alter- 
nation it exhibits between Paul’s appreciation of 
the kindness of the Philippians on the one hand, 
and his insistence on his own independence on the 
other. The kindness of the Philippians is the 
subject of vy.10- 1416 18-20, whereas his independ- 
ence is the subject of the intervening verses, 
namely, vv.1-18.17, and it is worthy of note that 
two of these sub-sections are introduced by ‘not 
that’ (odx oz), and a third by ‘howbeit’ (zAiv). 
These introductory particles show that Paul is 
feverishly endeavouring to strike the balance 
between his gratitude and his independence, to 
escape on the one side the Scylla of seeming to 
lose his independence when he is appreciative, 
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and on the other the Charybdis of seeming to be 
lacking in appreciation when he declares his inde- 
pendence; and it is hard to think that he would 
write just in the way he does unless he were con- 
scious of some constraint. One can _ scarcely 
imagine a writer free to acknowledge a gift in his 
own way adopting sucha method. Paul appears to 
be attempting to reconcile two positions which he 
does not find over-easy to reconcile. He is driv- 
ing a pair of horses which are somewhat intractable. 
The whole.paragraph is difficult to explain except 
as a defence and expansion of positions previously 
assumed. Should we not be justified in inferring 
that in his former letter to the Philippians the 
Apostle had informed them that he appreciated 
thein kindness but that he really was not in need 
of the gift? That the Philippians should take 
umbrage at the second statement is intelligible, 
for it might well seem to them to discount the 
value of the former. It may be that Paul’s first 
letter was hurriedly written, or perhaps the com- 
posing of it was left to an amanuensis, who may 
not have expressed the Apostle’s sentiments with 
the care and delicacy with which he himself would 
have expressed them. In any case the proud 
Macedonians appear to have taken offence and to 
have written reminding Paul of the time when he 
did need their help. The suggestion that he 
needed the reminder was not pleasing to the 
Apostle, but he would not go back on what he 
had said. That is why in our paragraph he 
endeavours with so much earnestness to reconcile 
appreciation with an insistence upon his independ- 
ence. Apart from some such background as we 
have sketched it is not easy to account for the 
vehement alternation. 

Can we take a further step? Is it possible to 
suggest any reason why Paul should have told 
the Philippians that he was not in need of the 
gift? He opens the paragraph we are studying 
with the statement that he rejoiced greatly in the 
Lord that ‘now at length’ (737 woré) they had 
revived their thought for him (v.°). Attempts 
have been made to render these words in such a 
way as to avoid the reproach which they naturally 
seem to involve; but even if it be possible so to 
render them, it must be admitted that the expres- 
sion #3 woré was at least liable to be taken as 
involving a rebuke. It may be true, as we have 
tried to argue, that Paul is reproaching his corre- 
spondents in this paragraph, but he administers his 
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rebuke with a delicacy which forbids us to think 
that he would choose a phrase in which they might 
read a sarcastic taunt at their delay, qualified 
though the words are by the immediately succeed- 
ing sentence. The only rational explanation of 
the use of the phrase 73y zoré by Paul is that he 
is quoting words first used by the Philippians 
themselves. It was they who had first spoken of 
the gift as being dispatched ‘now at length,’ and it 
is much more probable that they would so speak 
in their first letter than in their second ; for, in the 
first place, the phrase seems unnatural unless it 
occurred in the letter that accompanied the gift ; 
and, in the second place, it is not likely that the 
Philippians would have tendered an apology for 
the delay after they had been offended by Paul’s 
first reply. 

If this surmise is true, that in the letter sent with 
the gift the Philippians used the words ‘now at 
length,’ apologizing for their tardiness, a natural 
desire to assuage their regret may well have 
prompted Paul to assure them that he was not in 
actual need of the help they had sent. Apparently 
a statement made with kindly intent was regarded 
by the Philippians as evidence of ingratitude, pro- 
voking the resentful reply to which Paul makes. 
answer in our Epistle. Hoping to mitigate their 
remorse, the Apostle succeeded only in evoking a 
recital of the occasions on which he had been glad 
to receive their help. The noble passage which. 
forms the subject of our study is Paul’s reply. 

Our interpretation of the passage brings into 
relief certain traits in Paul’s character, none more 
clearly than a certain pertinaciousness, amounting 
almost to stubbornness, a quality which must have 
done much to sustain him in his labours and 
trials; for, as we have seen, he refuses to stir from 
the position he had taken up in his earlier letter. 
He explains and expands, but he will not with- 
draw! Some writers see not a little pleasantry in 
the use made throughout the passage of financial 
terms and phrases. There may bea slight touch 
of playfulness here and there, but the tone of the 
passage is too serious to admit of much pleasantry, 
for there quivers through it a nervous anxiety to 
banish misunderstanding from the minds of his 
beloved Philippians. Out of this anxiety arises 
the doxology with which the passage closes. Paul 
lifts his readers into the very presence of God, for 
he knows that there, as nowhere else, misunder- 
standings wither and die. 
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OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. 


THERE is no more intriguing figure in the contem- 
porary religious world than that of the ‘ gloomy 
Dean.’ The adjective has been attached to him 
probably from the acid quality of the criticism he 
has directed upon many current notions and in- 
stitutions. But it cannot fairly be said that the 
description is accurate. One might say that the 
boot is on the other leg; in other words, that 
the gloom exists in the minds of those who have felt 
the sting of his shafts. Dean Inge is no pessimist. 
No one with his robust faith could be a pessimist. 
But he has an eye for reality, and an intolerance of 
shams, e.g., of mere tradition that persists in spite 
of facts. He has much to say about the Church 
which is humbling and disillusionizing, but he 
has no doubt whatever about the permanence of the 
Church itself. It is as inevitable as the sunshine. 

What impresses a reader of his new volume of 
Essays—Outspoken Essays, second series (Long- 
mans; 6s. net)—is their sheer ability. They in- 
clude his Romanes Lecture on ‘ The Idea of Progress,’ 
which was widely discussed on its first appearance, his 
Rede Lecture on ‘ The Victorian Age,’ the series 
of five Hibbert Lectures on ‘ The State, Visible and 
Invisible,’ and a drastic treatment of ‘ Eugenics.’ 
All the essays exhibit the same quality, a certain 
intellectual mastery, a close and searching power 
of thought, as well as (of course) an independence 
that takes nothing for granted. 

The most interesting of all the chapters is the first, 
which occupies sixty pages, and is headed ‘ Con- 
fessio Fidei.’ To hear from so sincere a thinker 
what he really believes is an uncommon blessing, 
and it is doubled when one remembers that nothing 
will be set down that is not thoroughly tested. 
There is not a page of this remarkable essay that is 
not thought-provoking, and there is a great deal of 
it that is reassuring to less daring minds. The general 
standpoint may be described as that of a Christian 
Platonism. Faith is really a sense of the eternal 
values. To believe in Truth, Beauty, and Goodness 
is to have a part in the life of God. And religious 
experience verifies the absoluteness of these values. 
It is difficult to summarize the meditation in which 
this position is vindicated. All that need be said 
is that the spiritual attitude to the world and truth 


is convincingly defended. It would be difficult. to 
find a more persuasive exposure of the inadequacy 
and untruth of naturalism than these pages furnish. 
But while the main strength of the argument is 


spent on this general thesis, the Dean finally arrives _ 
at the question of historic Christianity. On the — 


main points, the Incarnation and the Cross, he is 
quite positive, if not entirely orthodox. What he 
says of the miraculous element is not perhaps what 


we should wish. It is difficult to maintain so de- | 


tached an attitude of mind on the question as we 


find here, unless indeed you are a mystic and a | 
But there is light by the way on many | 
vexed problems like suffering and evil, and those | 


Platonist. 


who seek for guidance on the great questions of 


faith will find much to help them in this frank, | 


able, and fearless self-disclosure. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND. 


We all want to know all about everything. It 
may be a weakness, but it is an amiable one. 
publishers of encyclopedias flourish on it, and that 
is well. So do the writers of Histories of the 
World, like H. G. Wells and Hendrik van Loon. 


Hendrik van Loon has written The Story of 
Mankind (Harrap ; 12s. 6d. net). And he has illus- | 


trated it. And the illustrations are quite as start- 
ling as the writing. You open the book, and find 
a picture consisting of an arch of a bridge—such a 
bridge as would shame a dry-stone dyke mason— 
five soldiers or some such figures marching one way 


over it, and five soldiers marching the other, the | 


bridge being coloured a dingy yellow, and the 
water beneath a faded blue; 


be realistic. But surely the bridge should have 


been blue and the river yellow, for the Tiber is now ° 


and ever has been the yellowest river in Europe. 


But you need not be offended, for the book is not | 
And the pictures | 
will convey some impression to them, even if it — 


for you. It is for your children. 
be occasionally an erroneous one. Still, we prefer 
the writing. It is not childish nor is it childlike. 
We are not sure that any child will take to it in 


preference. to The Pilgrim’s Progress or Robinson © 


Crusoe. But it is at least fresh. If the child when 


discovered has been fed with the school histories, : 


a 


The | 


and ‘Rome’ is | 
printed in capital letters below. It is all meant to | 
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and is fed up with them, he will enjoy this history, 
just as he enjoys the chocolates, if they are passed 
to him, when the daily dinner is over. 

After the history come the reflexions. We 
quote a paragraph: ‘ The greatest glory of England 
does not lie in her vast colonial possessions, in her 
wealth or her navy, but in the quiet heroism and 
independence of her average citizen. The English- 
man obeys the law, because he knows that respect 
for the rights of others marks the difference be- 
tween a dog-kennel and civilized society. But he 
does not recognize the right of others to interfere 
with his freedom of thought. If his country does 
something which he believes to be wrong, he gets 
up and says so, and the government which he 
attacks will respect him, and will give him full 
protection against the mob which to-day, as in the 
time of Socrates, often loves to destroy those who 
surpass it in courage or intelligence. There never 
‘has been a good cause, however unpopular or how- 
ever distant, which has not counted a number of 
| Englishmen among its staunchest adherents. The 
mass of the English people are not different from 
those in other lands. They stick to the business 
| at hand, and have no time for unpractical ‘ sport- 
ing ventures.” But they rather admire their 
| eccentric neighbour, who drops everything to go 
| and fight for some obscure people in Asia or Africa, 
| and when he has been killed they give him a fine 
| public funeral, and hold him up to their children 
| as an example of valour and chivalry.’ 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. | 


A minister whose Bible Classes were usually 
| very successful was amazed to find that a course 
of lectures on The Pilgrim’s Progress was not going 
| well. He could not understand why the im- 
| mortal allegory seemed to demand such labour 
| on his part to evoke intelligent interest on the 
| part of his hearers. At last it occurred to him to 
| ask, ‘How many of you have read the book ??’ 
| The answer astonished him. Not one had ever 
| read it through, very few had read any of it. Hence 
his failure. He assumed that all would be familiar 
| with the general outline, with the chief characters 
| and the outstanding incidents, while in reality it 
was all unknown. Has this masterpiece dropped 
| out of popular use? What a pity if it has! 

| Good books expository of the matchless ‘ dream’ 
| are not few. But there is room for more. We call 


the advice he gives. 


attention to the little work by Mr. J. Gurr Reid, 
Assistant in Richmondhill Congregational Church, 
Bournemouth, Seeking the City (Clarke & Co.; 
4s. 6d. net). It is something new. Its value is 
out of all proportion to its size. It is not an 
example of how a literary conjurer can extract to 
our astonishment undreamt-of things which he 
himself has slyly put in when we were not looking. 
It is a genuine unfolding of the rich treasures of 
Bunyan, not an exhibition of Mr. Reid’s clever- 
ness. Not that he is not clever. He is very 
clever. But he does not know it. He is sure that 
this old book has great interest and importance for 
the present day; he brings a wide-awake mind to 
bear upon it, and in modern language explains its 
meaning and points its lessons. He does so 
frequently by apt quotations. He has read widely 
and has a genius for selecting what is to the point. 
He does not give a systematic exposition of the 
whole. He has selected a few of the more note- 
worthy characters and adventures encountered by 
the pilgrim. We hope, however, that this is but 
an earnest of what is to come. 

Let us exemplify Mr. Reid’s method by summar- 
izing his treatment of Mr. Worldly Wiseman. ‘I 
always associate him in my mind,’ says Mr. Reid, 
‘with Polonius and Major Pendennis,’ and he 
quotes from Thackeray’s account of the military 
gentleman’s morality. ‘Such as it was, it was 
consistent. It might not, perhaps, contribute to a 
man’s progress in another world, but it was pretty 
well calculated to advance his interests in this; 
and then it must be remembered that the Major 
never for one instant doubted that his views were 
the only views practicable. He was a man of 
honour, in a word ; and had his eyes, what he called 
open. He took pity on this young greenhorn of a 
nephew, and wanted to open his eyes too.’ So Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman has his good ‘gentlemanly’ 
points. He is kind. He is genuinely concerned 
about Christian’s distress. He is sincere in offering 
He has no idea of misleading 
Christian. The very opposite. He is religious, 
he attends church. ‘The wise among the worldly,’ 
says Mr. Reid, ‘are not foolish enough to be 
atheists.’ But their worship is just a patronizing 
of Deity. This grotesque attitude is not un- 
common. ; 

Why did Christian yield to worldly-wise advice to 
give up quixotic enterprises and be content to 
dwell in the pleasant village of Morality? Well, 
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he was suffering acutely, and was fain to try any- 
thing that promised peace. A certain quiet may 
be found by adopting the world’s standards. Yet 
‘the worst punishment that comes upon anyone 
in the village of Morality is to find ease there from 
the burden once felt.’ 

Again, the worldly-wise seduction is potent 
because of the air of authority with which it speaks. 
The worldly-wise are so calm and confident, so 
dogmatic and plausible. They are so often the 
people who ‘ get on.’ They can claim the majority 
on their side. ‘ Worldly Society in the aggregate 
has a kind of hypnotic suggestiveness which we 
escape only with persistent care.’ The third and 
perhaps deciding factor which turned Christian 
aside was the reminder that to leave the hard path 
and abide in Morality involved no separation from 
kindred and friends. Acquiescence in conventional 
religion need make no breach in friendships. ‘ The 
best way to meet this pull of love and friendship is 
to make clear to ourselves the truth that in follow- 
ing other than the highest we know, we may in- 
volve those for whom we are most solicitous in 
permanent loss and damage.’ 


THE RETURN OF CHRISTENDOM. 


The Return of Christendom (Allen & Unwin; 
7s. 6d. net) consists of a series of essays by a group 
of churchmen, with introduction by Bishop Gore, 
and epilogue by G. K. Chesterton. The writers 
start from the conviction that the world is above 
all in need of a unifying principle, for lack of which 
civilization is rapidly disintegrating. They urge that 
the discovery of this must involve the restoration 
in new forms of the medizval ideal of Christendom, 
and they find implicit in the Catholic Faith the 
elements of a distinctive Christian sociology. 

The exposition of the Catholic Faith is admirable, 
and would meet with warm approval in every 
evangelical church in Christendom. The bias, 
however, towards Medizvalism is strongly marked. 
It takes some boldness, in the face of history, to 
assert that Protestantism destroyed the only 
world-wide fellowship man has ever known. The 
excellence of the Medizval system is held to lie 
in its proclamation of the supremacy of justice 
and an all-embracing Kingdom of God. Bracton’s 
saying is quoted, that ‘the king has two superiors, 
God and the law.’ These words might be matched 
by Andrew Melville’s more vigorous language to 
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King James. 
individualism. Calvin in Geneva, Knox in Scot- 


Protestantism is more than mere — 


land, and the Puritans in England have never been | 
surpassed in their ardour to Christianize the whole — 
social order, and establish the Kingdom of God — 


among men. 
In dealing with the present social order the 


essayists indulge in pungent criticisms of Capitalism, _ 
while, on the other hand, the defects and fallacies — 


of popular Socialism are not spared. There is a 
short but really penetrating critique of Marxism. 


It is in constructive work that the essays are — 


weakest, as Bishop Gore candidly indicates in the 
preface. 


The policy offered is simply a return to — 


craftsmanship, under a system of Guilds, with ‘ the — 


maintenance of a Just and Fixed Price’ to pro- 
tect the worker against the speculator. No 


indication is given of how this Just Price is to be — 
fixed and maintained, or of how a community of — 
craftsmen, with fixed prices, are likely to fare in — 


their international relations. 
corollary of this policy is the proposed regulation 


An extraordinary ~ 


of machinery, so that ‘the amount of machinery | 
used in the future would be negligible in compari- 


son with what is used to-day.’ 


All machinery in- — 


volving the subdivision of labour would be scrapped, © 


and what remained would be confined to doing 
“the donkey work.’ 


man is becoming the slave of his machine. When 


All this, because the work- : 


the Turk finds himself unable to govern his subjects: | 


he falls back on the policy of massacre. It may 
safely be predicted that man will find other means. 
of maintaimng his supremacy over matter than 
by a wholesale massacre of machinery. 

Despite this manifest weakness in constructive 


work these essays are full of vigorous and suggestive 
Christian thought, and when they press the great | 


principles of Vocation and Fraternity, both Capital 
and Labour would do well to give good heed. 


THEOSOPHY. 


The Rev. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Litt., Pro-— 
fessor of Philosophy in the Scottish Churches. 
College, Calcutta, has published a book entitled | 


Theosophy and Christian Thought (James Clarke & 
Co.; 6s. net). In the small scope of little over 


two hundred pages Dr. Urquhart has given a 


masterly exposition of the main doctrines of 
theosophy, its relation to science and philosophy, 
and its religious and ethical value. 


Fr. 


i 
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Lord Beaconsfield once said, in reference to the 


| progress of politics, “Keep your eye on Paisley.’ 
| We might say in regard to the future of religion, 
| “Keep your eye on India.’ 


For out of the ashes of 
the idols there has arisen a religion which claims 


to be more spiritual than Christianity, more phil- 
, osophical also, and more scientific. 
| aggressive form it is a recent introduction into 
India, but it has allied itself with a religion or phil- 


In its most 


osophy which was a power in that country long 
before Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem. In 


| that alliance lies its present strength and its future 


prospects. Moreover, it has great adaptability. Its 


| boast is that it can gather to itself all that is good 


in every religion in the world. And so, while being 
essentially a religion of the élite, it can appeal to 
every grade of society and every race of man. 

_ This is the strength of theosophy—its cathol- 
icity. Mrs. Besant calls it ‘our main policy of 
perfect tolerance. No person’s religious opinions 
are asked upon his joining, nor is interference with 


them permitted, but everyone is required to show 


to the religion of his fellow-members the same 
Here is how 
Dr. Urquhart puts it: ‘If he is a Hindu, he will 
remain a Hindu, if a Christian, a Christian, if a 
Buddhist, a Buddhist. By the aid of theosophy 
he will in fact be more securely entrenched in his 


jancestral religion, for theosophy will help him to 
discover its essential meaning and value. 


The 
principle of catholicity is laid down repeatedly and 


jwith emphasis, and from the theosophical point 
jof view the result is that a man may hold any 
)creed he pleases. 
| suspicion that theosophy would impose one limita- 
|tion—the creed must not be held too firmly. If a man 


We cannot, however, avoid the 


grasps his creed firmly, it is thought that he will 


inevitably become narrow-minded and_ exclusive, 


and, in the intensity of his devotion to his own 


ireligion, will be apt to deny or despise the truth of 


others. The possibility of intense devotion being 


jinclusive of the good that is in other religions is 


not sufficiently considered by theosophists. Rather 
than run the risk of narrowness, they hold that it 
is better to have no creed and to sit loose to every 


form of faith, or at least to allow the outlines of 
belief to become so indefinite that, even if one’s 
}own creed contain elements contradictory to the 
creed of others, these contradictions will not be 


uncomfortably apparent. In the dimness of 
theosophic catholicity it will thus be comparatively 
8 
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easy to assert that all the creeds are but aspects of 
one universal body of truth.’ 

But there is another attraction, which is more 
potent with the masses. That is the promise of 
occult knowledge and secret power. A very small 
number of really notable men, e.g. Sir William 
Crookes and M. V. S. Solovyoff, the Russian man of 
letters, were attracted to Madame Blavatsky by 
this side of her work, although they soon discovered 
the hollowness of her claims. But it is this aspect 
of the system which draws the mass of the devoted 
theosophists of the West. The sheer fascination of 
secrecy lays hold of them, the hope of exclusive 
knowledge, the promise of a path to occult develop- 
ment. 

In India and Ceylon, however, it is clear that the 
great instrument in winning the people to theosophy 
has been the Society’s patronage and defence of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Mrs. Besant defends 
any and every observance of Hinduism however 
superstitious. It is part of the system. 

But let us turn to Theosophy in its relation to 
Christianity. And let us get back to Dr. Urquhart. 
We shall quote one paragraph from this fine 
chapter. 

‘Theosophy fails to reach a true conception of 
the uniqueness of Christ and of the miraculous- 
ness of His Divinity, because of its general tendency, 
not only to rest in theory, but to substitute creations 
of the imagination for objective facts. ... The 
theosophist reaches beyond his dreams only to a 
God who is hidden in the mist of abstractions. He 
is unable to conceive of a God of personal character, 
and when the holiness of God as above us and 
beyond us as well as within us is not realized, 
moral values become dim and:the urgency of the 
moral demand is weakened. The sense of sin is 
less acute, and, when there is no consciousness of 
wrong that has to be put right, there can be no 
full appreciation of a Divine revelation through 
sacrifice, and redemption will appear to be super- 
fluous. Within a religion which is based upon a 
vague sense of identity between the human and 
the Divine, salvation will be obtainable by deifica- 
tion rather than by sanctification, and in this natural 
process conversion will hold an unimportant place, 
and be regarded as of infrequent occurrence. 
Theosophy is content with chaotic thoughts, 
because in general it despises the need of an 
objective standard by the help of which it may 
reduce this chaos to a cosmos. And, in the more 
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immediately practical sphere of religion, it does 
not sufficiently turn its thoughts outwards so that 
it may grasp the facts of life, including the sin and 
misery of men. Because in its subjective com- 
placency it does not feel the need of redemption, it 
does not press onwards to the discovery of the 
redeemer, as He came to the world of humanity 
and revealed the loving-kindness of God.’ 


PHILOSOPHY IN UNDRESS. 


The Psychology of Social Life: A Materialistic 
Study with an Idealistic Conclusion, by Charles 
Platt, Ph.D., M.D. (Allen & Unwin ; ras. 6d. net). 
Here is a book which the plain man has been 
waiting for, a book on psychology written in the 
language, if not of the market-place, at least of the 
Chamber of Commerce. There seems to be no vital 
necessity for books on even ultimate problems to be 
written in terms so technical that only a trained 
student of philosophy can understand them. Most 
thoughts can be expressed in simple terms, and 
Dr. Platt is a welcome example of a writer who has 
something to say on great things, and can say it in 
words which any educated person can understand. 
Apart from that his style is unconventional. His 
pages are full of humour; he draws his numerous 
illustrations from the homeliest regions; he has a 
wide knowledge of literature—classical and frivol- 
ous—and uses it effectively ; and, in short, his book 
is perfectly delightful to read. 

“It is the purpose of this book to prove, if pos- 
sible, psychology’s position, and it is hoped, too, in 
so doing, to indicate something of man’s duty. 
We learn that man cannot be known unless we 
know the society in which he lives. We learn 
that society also can not be known, nor in any way 
explained, and certainly not controlled, unless we 
know the man that made it.’ It is the latter side 
of the truth that is stressed here. Society is a 
derivative from man’s psychic need. Society is 
made by the individual. This, then, suggests the 
method of the inquiry. It seeks out first the facts 
about human nature, and then draws deductions 
from these. In the first part of the book, accord- 
ingly, we have a series of chapters dealing in a 
lively way, and without a dull page, with sex, fear, 
habit, imitation, convention, tradition, fashion, 
suggestion, hysteria, and superstition. Aside from 
the purpose of the book there is rich material here 
for the preacher on such subjects as fear in religion, 


the Church, convention, death, religious tradition, 
and others. For the most part it is all very good. 
Dr. Platt is not always satisfactory in handling 
religion, and his chapter on War is inadequate. 
But on most topics he throws a great deal of light, 
and his illustrations are extraordinarily good. 

The most important part of the book is the 
general discussion which follows the statement of 
facts. Society is what man makes it, and there- 
fore a changed society means a necessary change in 
man. The secret of reform lies in the reform of the 
individual. That is the general thesis which is 
stated and vindicated with great ability. It may 
be guessed what Dr. Platt’s attitude to socialism 
is. Society will never be changed by political 
reforms. Socialism and democracy both make 
the mistake of overestimating man’s ability. Man 
is not yet social, and he is not yet wise. Man’s 
egotism and ignorance are facts that cannot be 
ignored without inviting disaster. 

The real path to reform is therefore education, 
and the key to the future is the child. This is 
pressed home in the last chapter. Educate, edu- 
cate, educate, and especially give the greatest 
necessity of all, religious education in the widest 
sense of that term. ‘ Religion is the mainstay of 
all the people, of men and of nations. Without it 
man becomes a bit of ingenious machinery.’ That 
may be said to be the conclusion of the whole 


matter. This is not a religious book. It has not 
even a religious ‘tone.’ But it ends in the real 
thing. 


7” 


A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE, 


Mr. Walter Grainger White has discovered a 


primitive people. He discovered them by accident. 
He was acting as chaplain in Burma, and one day 
he noticed a curious craft approaching the harbour 
of a seaport where he was visiting. It turned out 
to belong to the Mawken, the sea gypsies of Malaya, 
and there and then he began to study this curious 


folk. He lived among them, learned their lan-' 


guage, won their confidence, and found his way into 
their shy minds. 
The Sea Gypsies of Malaya, in which he describes 
their customs, habits, occupations, religion, and 


language. They are a remnant of a people who 
They’ 
were driven from their home, and took to the 


formerly inhabited the mainland of Burma. 


waters of the Archipelago of Mergui with its count- 


| 


The result is a wonderful book,’ 


jless islands, becoming an amphibious people. They 
have been so shy and inaccessible that little has 
ibe a known of them, and (what is of importance) 
HEReY have preserved unmodified the thoughts and 
| habits of mind and soul of the primitive stock. 
}Mr. White is a member of the Anthropological 
HSociety of Oxford, and his book is a valuable 
f contribution to our knowledge of the evolution 
of the race. It is a fascinating record. The 
fanthropology is well coated with sugar. Mr. 
White is cautious with the caution of science, but 
he knows how to be interesting. He tells us that 
lin spite of the hard life the Mawken live they are 
ysingularly free from ailments. He found no in- 
# stance of a Mawken with a cold, a cough, or phthisis. 
He never saw a blind or deaf or dumb person 
jamong them. They have a religion with a belief 
na future life, but they have no conception of God. 
There are spirits who are chiefly hostile. Their 
celigion is a form of animism, and the Great Spirit 
}is so kindly that they count Him a negligible 
quantity! There is a chapter which gives an ex- 
traordinary instance of the power of suggestion. 
la “bad man’ through this power lived on the pos- 
sessions of his neighbours. If they refused him 
| anything he put a spell on them, telling them 
ithey would suffer this and that ; or even that they 
would die. What he threatened invariably hap- 
pened. The facts are beyond dispute, and would 
interest the newer school of psychologists. There 
Hare chapters on children’s games, on marriage and 
burial, on medical customs and much else. Mr. 
| White’s book is unique of its kind, and combines 
jimstruction and amusement in about equal quan- 
tities. The publishers are Seeley, Service & Co., 
, and the price is 21s. net. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


A translation of a course of lectures which were 
delivered by Professor Charles Baudoin in Geneva 
jat the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, and at the 
| Faculty of Letters in the University, has been made 
|by Eden and Cedar Paul under the title of Studies in 
| Psychoanalysis (Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net). 
| Psychoanalysis is a method, according to 
{Crichton Miller, of revealing ‘to the individual, 
{from his own experience, the unconscious motive 
ithat is at work in producing his neuroses.’ Pro- 
fessor Baudoin lays less emphasis on the patho- 
logical aspect of psychoanalysis. He looks upon 
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it as a method of re-education rather than of cure ; 
and, unlike many psychoanalysts, uses suggestion 
concurrently with analysis. His position as a 
whole is refreshingly broadminded. 

How does psychoanalysis do its work? It 
studies sub-conscious mentation. How? Chiefly 
by the analysis and interpretation of dreams, day- 
dreams, and reminiscences of childhood, trivial 
things which have been selected and remem- 
bered from among many other trivialities which 
have been forgotten. Psuedo-reminiscences also, 
memories which are real only to the subject’s 
consciousness, form matter for analysis. The 
analysis follows the usual course.: The subject 
narrates his dream—we are confining ourselves 
to dreams—and in so doing he gives what Freud 
calls the ‘manifest content’ of the dream. He 
next allows his mind to dwell on its main items, and 
describes to the analyst the associations called 
up. These associations are the familiar Freudian 
‘latent content’ of the dream. ‘ You will,’ Freud 
said, ‘call up the dreamer’s associations till you 
have penetrated from the substitute to the thought 
proper for which it stands.’ That association may 
work freely Professor Baudoin says the subject 
must be in a state of mind which he calls ‘con- 
tention ’—that is, a kind of spontaneous attention 
as contrasted with reflective attention. But this 
is only the first part of the psychoanalytic method. 
After analysis of the dream comes the interpreta- 
tion of it. ‘ After penetrating,’ Freud said, ‘ from 
the substitute to the thought proper for which it 
stands,’ you will ‘supply the meaning of the 
symbols from your own knowledge.’ Such a 
process sounds arbitrary, but psychoanalysts dis- 
claim arbitrariness. However that may be, the © 
interpretation leaves room for considerable di- 
vergence between different schools. The associa- 
tions previously spoken of are symbols, and have 
to be interpreted. Professor Baudoin’s divergence 
from Freud does not lie in the meaning which he 
reads into particular symbols, but in his con- 
ception of the nature and purpose of symbolization. 
He does not hold with Freud that symbolization is 
‘necessarily the outcome of the masking of for- 
bidden representations.’ ‘I look, he said, ‘ upon 
symbolization as a general law of the imagination.’ 
It is ‘a natural result of the working of the laws 
of condensation and displacement.’ Condensation 
is defined as the ‘process whereby images char- 
acterized by a common affect are grouped so as 
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to form a single composite and new image,’ and 
displacement as ‘the transference of affect from 
one idea to another.’ 

The book is in two parts. The first deals with 
the theory of psychoanalysis, and the second 
contains a large number of case histories. The 
translators recommend the novice to go straight 
to the case histories, and promise them that thus 
they will be able to enjoy a course of Psychoanalysis 
without tears. The theoretical part, they say, is 
‘written mainly for experts, is of import to them, 
and will interest them greatly even when they 
differ from the author.’ We agree with the trans- 
lator, and would heartily commend Studies in 
Psychoanalysis to the attention both of the expert 
and of the novice in the field. 


During the academic year of 1920-21 a seminar 
was conducted in Yale University for the purpose 
of studying the history of belief in life after death. 
Twelve papers were read by eminent specialists in 
the history of religions. These have now been 
published under the title of Religion and the Future 
Life (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net). Six papers 
are devoted to the exposition of Primitive, 
Egyptian, Indian, Babylonian, Persian, and Greek 
ideas of the future life. Four papers are given to 
the Hebrew and Christian doctrines of immortality. 

The Gospel records are treated from the stand- 
point of radical criticism. The story of the empty 
tomb is summarily dismissed and the Resurrection 
faith is based on the teaching of Jesus at the Last 
Supper, rather than upon a historic event. ‘We 
' might almost say it was this doctrine which pro- 
duced the resurrection visions, rather than the 
visions which produced the Christian doctrine.’ 
‘The appearances that sent the new faith on its 
victorious way were not of one issuing from the 
nether world or from the tomb. What we have 
of stories of this type is of later date. They concern 
themselves with the secondary question of debate, 
ignored by Paul, as to what became of the buried 
body.’ This is not to interpret history but to dis- 
solve it away. Certainly no classical scholar of 
reputation would dare to treat his sources after this 
fashion. 

In the concluding paper Dr. Sneath, who edits 
the volume, worthily sums up an impressive dis- 
cussion, claiming that the belief in a future life has 


not only secured the universal suffrages of mankind, 
but has been to man in all ages ‘a veritable star 
of hope, leading him through the long conflict 
between good and evil.’ 


Messrs. Angus & Robertson of Sydney have pub- 
lished the Official Report of Proceedings of Reunion 
Conference between Representatives of the Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches in Australia, holden at the Chapter House, 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, N.S.W., on March 
28-29, 1922. ‘The title is Australia and Reuniow 
(3s.). Four topics were discussed—Episcopacy, 
Ordination, Possibilities of Immediate Action, and 
the Creed. And on each topic there was such dis— 
cussion as would make the Lambeth Conference 
itself look small. For there was great openness 
of mind and great plainness of speech. Not once 


have we come across words that suggested finesse — 
in the choice of them. The feeling of every one of 


the speakers seems to have been that God desires. 
truth in the inward parts; and that gained, the 
outward expression follows truth—fully. There are 
degrees of wisdom as of its utterance. But the Re- 
port is a historical document which future historians 
of the Church in Australia will quote with pride. 


It is no wonder that a second edition of The Cradle * 
of Mankind, by Sir Edgar and Dr. W. A. Wigram + 
(Black), has been called for. The authors have ° 


amply vindicated their contention that ‘it takes. 
two people at least to write a book of travel, a new- 
comer to give the first impressions, and an old re- 
sident to reveal the true inwardness of things.’ 
Here are vividly portrayed both the outward aspect 
of nature and the inwardness of things historical, 
political, and religious, in that mystic land whose 
snow-capped mountains feed the great rivers of 
Mesopotamia. 

The second edition is enriched by the addition ° 
of two chapters dealing with the years of the War. 


The deathless story of our Assyrian allies is thrill- ! 


ingly told. The end is tragic. ‘One must admit 
with deep regret that, for these people, the result 
of joining the Entente in the war has been the utter - 
extinction of a community of Christians who trace 
back their life to the Magi who came to worship at 
the manger of Bethlehem.’ These chapters should 
be read by all who desire first-hand information | 
regarding th» ways of the unspeakable Turk, and- 
the frightful welter of the Middle East. 
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_ Prayer is a difficulty for the logician. The late 
| Professor Henry Jones, who held that all religion 
was rational, had trouble with it. But the difficulty 
of difficulties is intercessory prayer. Yet the Rev. 
Conrad H. Goodwin, M.A., B.D., has written a 
book on The Force of Intercession (Boston: Strat- 
‘ford Publishing Company), in which he proves that 


i 


| 
intercession for others is the act of a reasonable 
being. He adds argument to argument convinc- 
; ingly, just as if there were no mystery in it. 

The book is intensely interesting. New avenues 
j of thought are opened up, and they are seen to have 
feternal issues. Each step in a fully-planned pur- 


k 
[ 
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pose is taken carefully. Central thoughts are ex- 
pressed in sentences that ought to be memorized. 
Thus: ‘Intercession is the sense of kinship with 
God put to service for others.’ ‘ Hence our inter- 
session is not the movement of our individual, 
f isolated soul toward God. It means God’s Source- 
fife in us reaching up to the Source-life outside us. 
,it means God’s Spirit of kinship in us offering itself 
to those outside ourselves. For this Spirit of God 
in us is one Spirit everywhere. With powerful in- 
tent He would awaken in all men that force and joy 
of His fellowship which we feel in prayer.’ 


| Under the title of Christian Spirituality (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne ; ros. 6d. net) the Rev. J. 
|Pourrat gives what is practically a history of Monas- 
iticism from the time of our Lord till the dawn of the 
"Middle Ages. It is intended to complete the work 
lin two subsequent volumes, which will bring the 
lhistory down to the present day. 

Spirituality or Spiritual Theology is  distin- 
4guished from Dogmatic Theology, which teaches 
what we believe, and from Moral Theology, which 
[teaches what we should or should not do to avoid 
isin. It teaches the doctrine and practice of evan- 


Hgelical perfection. It is divided into Ascetic 
heology and Mystical Theology, the former treat- 
Hing of the exercises required of aspirants to perfec- 
ion, the latter, of those ineffable experiences which 
ood the soul with Divine light and love. 

‘Must we conclude that Jesus excluded the mass 
of Christians from perfection to make it the privilege 
Hof only a few?’ The answer is a bold affirmative. 
o those who can accept this tremendous assump- 
Ition the record of monastic thought and practice, 
its voluntary poverty, chastity, and clean-cut re- 
nunciation of the world, must appear inspiring, 
and its wildest excesses easily pardonable. To Dr. 


Pourrat the telling of the story is manifestly a 
labour of love, and these ancient rules and practices 
are set down as the surest guide to the topmost 
heights of the Christian life. No reader with 
imagination can fail to be impressed with the 
spiritual force that impelled this tremendous 
reaction from the lewdness of ancient pagan life. 
The translators have done their work to admiration. 


One of the earliest volumes of the original Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges was Plump- 
tre’s Ecclesiastes. It has held its place till now. 
But it will not do any longer. For on Ecclesiastes 
we have not only learned much but unlearned 
more. So a new edition has been issued, written 
on the Revised Version by the Rev. A. Lukyn 
Williams, D.D., Canon of Ely (Cambridge: at the 
University Press; 6s.). 

The Book of Esther, it has been said, is worth 
retaining in the Canon for the sake of a single verse. 
The Book of Ecclesiastes has a whole chapter 
to defend it—that wonderful twelfth, with its 
pathetic description of extreme old age. Dr. Lukyn 
Willams has given his strength to the exposition 
of it. For it bristles with difficulties, which, 
strangely, take nothing away from its pathos, 
There is that fifth verse with its three perplexing 
clauses: ‘the almond tree shall blossom, and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden, and the caper- 
berry shall fail.’ For the second, Dr. Williams 
prefers the translation of the Revised Version 
margin: ‘the grasshopper shall drag itself along,’ 
as a burden. ‘The image,’ he says, ‘is that of a 
locust crawling along with some difficulty—ezther 
because it is still in its Javva or in its pupa state, 
before it has finally moulted and become a perfect 
locust (see Dr. on Joel, p. 86 sq.), or because the 
morning is still cold and wet (Nah. ii. 17). It 
cannot fly, though it would like to do so, it can only 
drag itself along. So is it with the old man. He 
has lost all his alertness of body and of mind.’ 


‘Whatever else education may bring, it must 
bring willingness to endure pain, to practise medita- 
tion, to keep silence. It will not, of course, teach 
men that they should look for nothing but pain, 
take no exercise but meditation, or keep silence 
for ever; but it may teach them that in silence 
some meanings may be communicated which words 
will not carry; that meditation may be had, not 
only in cloisters but in crowds, by those who would 
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bring their minds to an athletic vigour under its 
discipline ; that pain is a common possession. It 
is thus that loneliness, felt and guessed, becomes 
a pledge and bond of society, that individuality 
becomes significant. . . . If education is a process, 
its prizes are the sum of the experience which a 
man has gained not at the end of the process (for 
he never attains the end), but at any point at which 
he may have arrived.’ This is from the concluding 
chapter of a really fine book, Society and Solitude 
(Cambridge University Press; 8s. 6d. net), by 
E. T. Campagnac, Professor of Education in Liver- 
pool. It is a philosophy of Life given in a series 
of chapters beautiful in diction, suggestive in 
thought, high in purpose. It is something of a 
twentieth century Plato’s Republic. We regret 
the high price, which will confine to a limited circu- 
lation a book which should be in the hands of all 
classes. 

In Altars of Earth (James Clarke & Co. ; 6s. net), 
the Rev. Hubert L. Simpson, M.A., has. made a 
charming contribution to ‘The Humanism of the 
Bible’ Series. The major part of the book deals 
with the early stories of Genesis, and sets forth 
finely their imperishable value and beauty. The 
pious hope is expressed that ‘surely at last we are 
to be delivered from the noise of theologizing 
archers in our drawing of water from the wells of 
salvation.’ But the writer himself is a keen archer, 
and never misses the chance of letting fly a bolt. 
Perhaps his end might have been still better served 
had he ignored the noise of the archers and led the 
way to green pastures and still waters, far from the 
din and dust of strife. 

The last seven chapters contain a fresh and 
sympathetic study of Ecclesiastes. The Preacher 
is shown to be no cynic nor tired voluptuary, but 
a soul of rare honesty and tender sensibility. The 
treatment is modern in the best sense, and the 
style is enriched with many apt quotations and 
literary allusions. 

What has criticism left of the Old Testament ? 
How are we now to understand, use and teach it ? 
Read Professor McFadyen’s book, The Use of the 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern Knowledge 
(James Clarke & Co. ; 6s.), and you will get all such 
perplexities cleared up. He shows how there is 
nothing to be dreaded from criticism, that nothing 
that ever really mattered to anybody has been 


lost, that the old Book is still what our fathers 
found it—a source of light, comfort, and strength. 


Get the right man and you get the right book. 
This is the secret of the place which such a work 
as the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
has taken. It is the secret of the success of Messrs. 
Constable’s ‘Philosophies Ancient and Modern.’ 
The choice for Plato (2s. net) is Professor A. E. 
Taylor of St. Andrews. It may be that Professor 
Taylor is most masterful in such a philosophical 
and religious subject as Theism, contributed by 
him to the Encyclopedia, but he is known as one 
who takes all philosophy and all religion as his 
province, and Professor Burnet himself could not 
have done better with Plato in the space. ) 


‘It is the shepherd instinct that is the greatest 
quality in Edgar De Witt Jones. He loves people. 
He believes in them. He invests even the unworthiest 
of them with dignity. And in the spirit of Jesus 
he delights to serve them. He is a real pastor.” 
So says Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, in a foreword to a book of 
sermons by Dr. Jones—When Jesus Wrote on the 
Ground (Doran; $1.50 net). It is significant, 
then, that the first sermon in the book is on’ 
John 1314. Its title is ‘The Towel and the Basin.’ 
Dr. Jones preaches Christ with grace and persua- 
sion. But one can well believe that the printed 
page withholds something of his personality. | 


Has the Church any help to bring to a world that 
is so obviously in distress? Undoubtedly. Pre- 
cisely for that does she exist. But if she is to help’ 
in any real sense, she must have clear ideas as to 
what is wrong with the world. Many attempts 
have been made recently to aid us to understand 
the problems of our time. One of the best we 
have seen is by Mr. Sherwood Eddy, who calls his 
book Facing the Crisis (New York: Doran; $1.50). 
Written specifically for America, it will be found 
most applicable to Europe. For, after all, it is 
just our common human nature that is wrong, just 
human nature that constitutes the problem. Clear, 
concise, and suggestive, this little work deserves a 
large circulation. 


A new volume of Mr. Boreham’s Essays. 


Or, 
should it be ‘Sermons’ ? 


If you are a preacher 


| you will call them sermons, and be grateful for 
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them. You will be grateful for their suggestive- 
ness, their grace and imagination. Especially 
their imagination, for it stimulates your own. And 
without imagination no sermon can escape dulness. 
George Dawson, one of the most vivid and in- 
teresting preachers of the last generation, once said 
to Dale of Birmingham, ‘When I speak I make 
up my mind that the people shall listen to me: 
if they do not listen it does not matter what I say.’ 
Dale, of course, agreed ; and in repeating the story 
| Says that one curious fact about dulness is, that 
there are men who have imagination enough but 
never use it in the pulpit. ‘Let them speak 
at a political meeting, he says, ‘or indeed at a 
meeting of any kind, and their speeches are bright 
with fancy and warm with generous excitement ; 
memory, wit, imagination, are all alert and active ; 
they make the most felicitous quotations from 
ancient and modern poets; they remember wise 
-and noble sentences in Plato, in Hooker, in Jeremy 
Taylor, in Pascal; they are familiar with Sir 
Walter Scott and with Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
with Charles Dickens ; they have a humorous tale 
to tell which they have met with in some book of 
travels ; or they remind you of a pathetic story 
which you saw in the newspaper the day before ; 
or they have an adventure of their own to describe, 
and you are moved to laughter or tears. But let 
them begin to preach and everything is changed.’ 
And why? Because they do not take imagination 
with them into the pulpit. 

We have said that Mr. Boreham stimulates the 
imagination. Here is one way that he does it. By 
leaving something for the imagination to work 
upon. He does not explain everything. 

‘A mother, reading a poem to a boy of six, 
said, ‘‘ I’m afraid you can’t understand it, dear ” ; 
to which the prompt reply was, “Oh yes, I can, 
very well, if only you would not explain.” ’ 

Do we as preachers explain too much? It is 
good to send people home thinking over what has 
been said. It is good also that they should think 
over what has not been said. 

But there are other ways. You will find them 
in all Mr. Boreham’s books. You will find them 
in his latest, Shadows on the Wall (Epworth Press ; 
5S. net). 

A commendation from the Bishop of Ely intro- 
duces a small Service for Infants (Heffer & Sons ; 
gd. net), produced by Miss B. I. Devereux. The 


book is intended for use in Anglican Sunday 
Schools ‘after the usual morning school is over, 
in place of taking the children to Matins.’ It is 
prefixed by simple directions which prove the 
writer to be in sympathy with the child-mind. 
Here is an example : 


‘Teacher, my Daddy has got no work to do? 
Very well, we will pray that he may get some.’ 


This booklet is another step in the direction of 
graded worship. 


Without a volume by Professor A. T. Robertson 
of Louisville, Kentucky, the season’s output would 
have fallen short of completeness. This time it is 
a study of certain Types of Preachers in the New 
Testament (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). Al- 
though he calls them preachers it is not as preachers 
that Professor Robertson studies them, it is as men 
(and women). Some of them we do not know as 
preachers at all—Philemon, Lydia, Judas Iscariot, 
Diotrephes. Never mind. The studies are in- 
teresting, and the very latest idea of the very latest 
commentator or critic is recorded. 


Professor George Milligan may be trusted to give 
a great deal of information in little space and in 
most pleasant form. This is borne out by his new 
publication, Here and There among the Papyri 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). The romantic 
story of the discovery of ancient papyri preserved 
in the sand of Egypt is well told, and the extra- 
ordinary interest and variety of their contents so 
indicated that one longs for more. The ‘ finds’ 
have been very valuable as revealing the language, 
life, and thought of the common people of a remote 
past, and as casting fresh and sometimes new light 
on a multitude of New Testament passages or 
words. We know now that the census and the 
census regulations of Lk 2% are perfectly genuine, 
and that the ‘ blotting out’ of Col. 2'* is equivalent 
to our ‘cleaning the slate.’ The book is quite a 
storehouse of such information. 


A handsome and unexpectedly cheap book has 
been published by Edward Howell Ltd., Liverpool, 
under the title Rambles Round the Old Churches of 
Wirral (8s. 6d. net). The author is Charles W. 
Budden, M.D. The volume is delightfully printed 
and illustrated. Twenty full-page photographs 
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appear in it and four original pen-drawings by the 
author. 

The Rev. Canon Brooke Gwynne, M.A., Rural 
Dean of Wirral, has written the Introduction. 
‘There are,’ he says, ‘Cathedrals abroad which 
may be more beautiful than our own, but the 
Parish Churches of England are unique in Europe. 
For strength, picturesqueness, and architectural 
beauty they are unsurpassed. They also have 
another interest for us. The Parish Churches were 
ever the centre of the social, as well as the religious, 
life of the people. Dr. Budden has presented this 
double picture with discrimination, knowledge, and 
skill.’ 

The author’s arrangement of his topics is in- 
genious. Chapters I. and II. treat of the evolution 
and architecture of the churches. Chapter III. 
deals with the ‘ Bells’ which summon us to the 
church. Chapter IV. brings us through the 
‘Churchyard’ to the porch. Chapter V. follows 
with the theme ‘ Wirral Church Dedications,’ 
because ‘ it establishes the sanctity of the buildings 
we are about to enter.’ But no unbaptized person 
could enter a church. So we have Chapter VI. 
‘The old Fonts of Wirral.’ Chapter VII. discusses 
the pulpit and the pew, and Chapter VIII. is in 
harmony, with a talk on ‘ Old Bibles and Books in 
Wirral Churches.’ 

Dr. Budden, continuing to follow his system of 
Christian development, now brings us to the stage 
of full church membership. So Chapters IX., X., 
XI., XII. deal with the Altar, Church Plate, and 
Chancel Relics. Chapter XIII. embarks on the 
subject of Hatchments and Heraldic Panels. And, 
finally, we have a chapter on ‘Stained Glass in 
Wirral Old Churches,’ a ‘ fitting epilogue,’ as the 
author puts it, ‘since, through the medium of this 
form of art, we are given a pictorial summary of 
the Christian life.’ 

It is a book, primarily, for Wirral. But every 
chapter has its interest for a larger public. 


Mr. Murray has published the addresses of 
Presidents of Sections as delivered at the goth 
Annual Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Hull in September, 
1922. The title is The Advancement of Science, 
1922 (6s.). 

To the unscientific it is not so attractive as last 
year’s volume. For one thing, Darwinism, dis- 
owned last year, is contemptuously ignored this 
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year. The scientific presidents are all evolutionists, 
but it is clear that one man’s evolution is as different 
from another man’s as Dean Rashdall’s theology 
differs from Dean Wace’s. The most readable 


paper is that of the President of the Association, — 


Sir C. S. Sherrington. The subject, under the 
unlikely title of ‘Some Aspects of Animal Mechan- 
ism,’ is the connexion between the nerves and the 
mind. The nexus between the two is strict, but 
‘for comprehension of its nature we still require, 
it seems, comprehension of the unsolved mystery 
of the how of life itself.’ Again, ‘the how of the 
mind’s connection with its bodily place seems still 
utterly enigma. Similarity or identity in time- 
relations and in certain other ways between mental 
and nervous processes does not enlighten us as to 
the actual nature of the connection existent be- 
tween the two. Advance in biological science does 
but serve to stress further the strictness of the 
nexus between the two.’ 

Professor G. H. Hardy, on ‘The Theory of 
Numbers,’ operis hopefully. ‘I propose to try to 
say something to you about something about which 
I have something to say.’ 
could follow this wise divine’s instructions! And 
then he confesses the abysm of his ignorance. After 
asking some simple questions, he says: ‘There is 
no one of them to which I know the answer, nor, 
so far as I know, does any mathematician in the 
world; and there is no one of them, with one 
exception which I have included deliberately, the 
answer to which any one of us would not make 
almost any sacrifice to know.’ 


Ah, would the preacher _ 


The latest series of the James Sprunt Lectures — 


was delivered by the Hon. William Jennings Bryan. 
The title is In His Image (Oliphants ; 7s. net). 
The James Sprunt Lectures are delivered at the 
Union Theological Seminary of Virginia. The first 
three lecturers were Dr. D. J. Burrell, Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, and Professor James Stalker. 
opened well and got a name. Mr. Bryan’s volume 
proves that the freedom of utterance allowed the 
lecturer is limitless. Mr. Bryan rejects Criticism 
of the Bible high and low, rich and poor. Much 
more emphatically, and just as sweepingly, he 
rejects Darwinism, and even Evolution. His con- 
demnation of the teacher who teaches these things 
is unsparing. Perhaps it is occasionally mistaken. 
He says: ‘It is guessing by scientists and so-called 
scientists that is doing the harm. And it is guessing 


Thus they ; 
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THE PARALLEL VERSION OF DR. MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLATION OF THE REW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament. The Authorised Version together with A NEW TRANS- 


LATION by JAMES MOFFATT. In parallel form. Bible Style. About 600 Pages. A new introduction to the 


New Testament has been specially written by Dr. Moffatt for this edition. Bound in cloth, 12/6 net; bound in Limp 
Persian, 20/- net. 


_etters of Principal James Denney to his Family and 


Friends.  raitea by the REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. Uniform with 


i ‘Letters of Principal James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll, 1893-1917.’ 7/6 net 
Phe Victory Over Victory. sy tne Rey. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. Author of 
if ‘That the Ministry be not Blamed,’ ‘The Proposal of Jesus,’ ‘ Ancestral Voices,’ ‘The Winds of God,’ etc. 7/6 net 
Ehe Interest of the Bible. sy tne rev. professor JOHN E. 

I McFADYEN, D.D. Author of ‘The Introduction to the Old Testament,’ “Ste. 7/6 net 


iE 
back to the Long Grass. My Link with Livingstone. By DAN. CRAWFORD. 
Author of ‘Thinking Black.’ Llustrated. 16/— net 


he Beloved Disciple. Studies of the Fourth Gospel. By the REV. PRINCIPAL 
A. E. GARVIE, M. A., D.D. Author of ‘Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus,’ ‘ The Christian Certainty and The 


Modern Perplexity,’ etc. 7/6 net 
ere and There Among the Papyri. sy prorzssor crorcE 
MILLIGAN, D.D., D.G.L. 7/6 net 


“ Religious Perplexities. By PRINCIPAL L. P. JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
| Author of ‘ Legends of Smokeover.’ 2/6 net 


Bible Types of Modern Women. _ secona series. By the REY. 


| W. MACKINTOSH MACKAY, D.D. Author of ‘ Bible Types of Modern Women,’ First Series, ‘ Bible Types of 
iMfadora Mons’ Wiret andiGecond Series, otc. 6/- net 
i! 

The Realism of J esus. The Commonsense in the Teaching of Jesus. 
p By PROFESSOR J. ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A. 7/6 net 


lf I Miss the Sunrise. A book on the Reality of Religion. By the REV. J. H. 


CHAM ERS MACAULAY, ES Author of ‘The Reality of Jesus.’ 7/6 net 
Man and the Attainment_of Immortality. By PROFESSOR 
[ J. X. SIMPSON, M.A., gD: Se. mee Exh Illustrated. 7/6 nel 


@ Id Memories. The Autobiography of the late Sir Henry Jones, C.H. Edited with an 
| Introduction by THOMAS JONES, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. 5/- net 
| a EE 


Ancient Hebrew Stories and their Modern _Inter- 


oretation. By W. G. JORDAN, B.A., D.D. Author of ‘Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought,’ 
7/6 net 


‘Religion in ‘Song, ZTebc. 


[Types of Preachers in the New Testament. sy prorzssor 


> 
A. T. ROBERTSON, M.A., VD. D., LL.D., D.Litt. Author of ‘A Grammar of the Greek New aaa 
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OLIPHANTS’ NEW LIST 


IN HIS IMAGE 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
Price 7s. net. 


Rey. Dr. J. Stuart Holden says: 


. Mr. William Jennings Bryan is not only 
a great political leader in America, but 
a devoted Christian also, who has con- 


A CHALLENGE TO DARWINISM 


secrated his powers of thought and TA ro tha Sy ready bade 
remarkable gifts of oratory to exposition [, 10 potentaibennA'Y sal 


In HisImage 


of the Evangelical Faith. Those who 
blindly accept and promulgate the doc- 
trine of evolution will find that in this 
book he asks more questions than they 
are able to answer. His own conception 
of the issue raised by the conjectural 
character of many of their hypotheses is 
unmistakable ; and he carries war into 
the camp of opponents with the passion 
of one whose convictions are unshak- 
able. Many will be glad for such a book & 
by such a man,’ 


JAMES SPRUNT LECTURES 1921 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Dr. J. H. JOWETT. 
THE SPIRITUAL UPLANDS: 


Daily Steps in the Ascent. 
Price 5s. net. 

A devotional reading for each day of the year, all marked by the 
spiritual insight and by the beauty of expression of which the 
author is a master. 

J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 


EVANCELISTIC SERMONS oF J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, p.p. 
With Character Sketch. 
By Dr. EDGAR WHITAKER WORK, 
Price 6s. net. 
Here we have the record of the crowning work of the world-wide 
evangelist who as yet has no successor. He was a master in the 
presentation of great truths with child-like simplicity. 


A. H. McKINNEY. 


CUIDING GIRLS TO CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. 
Price Gs. net. 

In her progress towards maturity a girl requires something richer, 
something of a more permanent fundamental order. How this 
may be provided is set forth by a writer whe knows not only the 
adolescent mind, but the methods best calculated to enrich and 
develop the nature as life becomes fraught with increasing respon- 
sibilities. The book has an excellent bibliography and list of 
activities suitable for growing girls. 

WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN, Author of ‘Self-Control,’ etc. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP OF LIFE. 
A Study in the True Values of Existence. 
Price 5s. net. 

A new volume of Mr. Jordan’s winning Essays, which have called 
for the hearty praise of Henry Van Dyke, who said: ‘They are 
suggestive and stimulating. His philosophy has three big little 
words—courage, cheerfulness, and charity.’ 

EDWARD NORMAN HARRIS, 
Missionary of American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


An Account of American Baptist Missions to tho 
Karens of Burma, 
Illustrated. Price 7s net. 

Dr. Howard B. Grose (Editor of Missions) says: ‘Have read this 
book with exceeding interest. It strikes me as quite out of the 
usual order of missionary books. It is enlightening and unusually 
readable, clearly broad-spirited and with an intellectual grasp of 


conditions.’ 
Rey. PAUL KANAMORI. 


THE THREE HOUR SERMON— 
ON GOD, SIN, AND SALVATION. 
Introduction by ROBERT E. SPEER, 

Price 5s. net. 

Here is a sermon which has been preached over eight hundred 
times in Japan, and secured nearly 50,000 conversions. Robert E. 
Speer says: ‘Many who have heard of Mr. Kanamori’s sermon have 
wished to know how an able Japanese, with such an experience as 
Mr. Kanamori, could put the Christian Message.’ 


OLIPHANTS LTD. 


21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
75 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ONE SAVING NAME 


Excellent Addresses to Young People, brimful of 
anecdotes by Dr. CHARLES JERDAN, LL.B. 


Price BS. net. 

This new volume of Dr. Jerdan’s, illustrates afresh his 
special gift for interesting children in Biblical Topics. 
It will strongly appeal to Preachers, Teachers, and all 
interested in the young people’s movement. 


OLIPHANTS LTD. 


75 Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 
21 Paternoster Square, LONDON. 


Now Ready. 8s. net. 
RELIGION ano MODERN THOUGHT 


Principal CEORCE CALLOWAY, D.D., St. Andrews. 
Author of ‘The Philosophy of Religion’ 
(International Theological Library) 

‘The Idea of Immortality.’ 

The problems dealt with are those which modern thinking raises 
in reference to religion and theology. In this age of perplexity and 
unrest there is much dispute and doubt about the truth and value of 
what is traditional in theory and practice. Many who are not hostile 
to religion itself desire to see religious ideas and doctrines revised and 
brought into harmony with modern thought. This tendency has 
been accentuated by the wide unsettlement, social and intellectual, 


due to the war and its effects. 
38 George Street, Edinburgh. T. & T. CLARK. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 
The Return of Christendom. 


By a GROUP OF CHURCHMEN. 7s. 6d. 
With an Introduction by BISHOP GORE, and an- 
Epilogue by G. K. CHESTERTON. 


‘Whatever else may be said of it, it may certainly be described as not 
containing a dull page. . . . The book cannot be read without interest.’ 
Manchester Guardian | 


Religion and Biology. 
By ERNEST E. UNWIN, M.Sc. 6s. 


This book deals with the biological approach to the problems of ! 
religious thought, especially with those concerning God in nature. 


Regeneration & Reconstruction. | 


By Rev. S. B. JOHN. 3s. 6d. | 
Preface by Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 


This work is a plea for the Church to realise its function in the present . 
age by producing new personalities who shall be the centre of new move- | 
ments having a new world order as their goal. 


God in the Old Testament. 


By Rev. R. A. AYTOUN. Cloth, 6s. ; Paper, 3s. 6d. | 


‘We can unreservedly recommend it as giving real help where help is © 
needed. . . Mr. Aytoun shows a happy combination of scholarship and | 
devotion.’— Church Times. 


Religion and the Future Life. 


Edited by E. HERSHEY SNEATH, Pu.D., LL.D. 
; 12s. 6d. | 


It is written by Professors who are eminent specialists in the history 
of religion. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1_ 


hat is endorsed by this distinguished college 
ypresident (a D.D., too, as well as an LL.D. and a 
| h.D.) when he says, “‘I go so far as to say that, 
if you cannot reconcile religion with the things 
taught in biology, in psychology, or in the other 

elds of study in this university, then you should 
jthrow your religion away.’ What does this mean, 
Hexcept that the books on biology and on other 
cientific subjects used in that university are to be 
poreferred to the Bible in case of conflict?’ May 
ft not possibly mean no more than that such a 
eonflict does not occur ? 

Away from such matters, however, into the 
Rieractical duties of life, Mr. Bryan is most effective. 
Iihere is a swing of the arm in every sentence that 

akes the truth, when it is truth, tell impressively. 


| 


To the discussion of Miracles, a discussion which 
= likely to last for a little time longer, a contribu- 
ion of value has been made by Mr. E. R. Micklem, 
M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon). Mr. Micklem confines his 
tudy to the healing miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, and the question that he keeps before him 
is, Can these miracles be explained psychologically ? 
That seems to be as much as to ask, Are they 
iracles? But that is so only if a miracle is to 
e defined as a violation of natural law. If a 
ealing miracle, such as the cure of the man born 
{blind, was due to psychical power possessed by 
esus beyond that of His contemporaries, it would 
Hcertainly be a miracle to them. And if it was due 
| 0 psychical power beyond that which we possess 
| 


} 


| 
i 


ow it would still be a miracle to us. 

The first thing, however, to establish is the fact 
hat the cures reported in the Gospels were actually 
rought by Christ. Mr. Micklem accomplishes 
hat, and it is a valuable accomplishment. He is 
especially careful and especially convincing on the 
cases of possession by demons. The title of his 
Ibook is Miracles and the New Psychology (Oxford : 
at the University Press ; 7s. 6d. net). 


) 


A book on the fulfilment of prophecy has been 
itten by Mr. J. Charleton Steen. The title is 
od’s Prophetic Programme (Pickering & Inglis; 
2s. 6d. net). 


The Pilgrim Press have issued the forty-third 
annual volume of Young England (7s. 6d. net). It 
fs a boy’s magazine, and therefore there are stories 
of adventure and historical tales. It is for active 
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young minds, and therefore there are pages of 
absorbing interest about great men and great things 
and all about how to do things and make things 
like a model light-ship, or the fitting up of a ‘ dark 
room.’ In one word, this is an ideal boy’s magazine. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons are the publishers of a 
series entitled ‘Common Commodities and In- 
dustries.’ The latest issue is a volume on Alcohol 
(3s. net), by Mr. Charles Simmonds, O.B.E., B.Sc., 
late superintending Analyst in the Government 
Laboratory, London. 

Those of us who dislike being disturbed, in con- 
science or in comfort, will find relief in the fact 
that Prohibition is not once named throughout the 
book. The subject is alcohol in commerce and 
industry. The brewers and distillers even may 
take heart from the fact that alcohol is represented 
as really a good creature of God if it 7s used in the 
right way. Use it as you use petroleum and it will 
serve you well. Its future as a beverage may be 
short and dishonourable, but there is a great future 
for it as a chemical agent and motive power. 


Mr. Frank G. Jannaway is an enthusiastic Zionite 
—if that word is applicable to a Gentile. He 
believes that Palestine belongs to the Jews, and 
that it will be good for the Jews and for Palestine 
if they are restored to it. In this does he not 
differ from the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 
Let that pass. Mr. Jannaway has written a book 
on Palestine and the World (Sampson Low ; 7s. 6d. 
net), in which he uses all his natural eloquence to 
encourage the Jews to enter once more into the 
Promised Land. The book is good, but the illustra- 
tions within it are better. We do not know where 
to send you for illustrations of modern Jerusalem 
that would for a moment compare with them. 


The Bross Lectures for 1921 were delivered by 
five different lecturers, and dealt with five different 
subjects. They are brought together into one 
volume under the generous title of Christianity and 
Problems of To-day (Scribner ; $1.25). 

First, Dr. John Huston Finley discourses dis- 
cursively on things in general, using the uncom- 
mitting title of ‘From generation to generation.’ 
For he is of the same opinion as the ‘ distinguished 
university president who said a few nights ago in 
my hearing that the world needs a “bath in the 
obvious.” ’ Three sayings seem to him especially 
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appropriate to the present state of the world. 
First, the saying of Croesus when Cyrus asked him 
why he had gone to war. Directed by the oracle, 
he said, ‘For no man in his senses would prefer 
war to peace; since in peace the sons bury their 
fathers, whereas in war the fathers bury their sons.’ 
Next, the ‘utterance by President Fisher, of 
England’s Board of Education, made in the midst 
of the war, when the days were darkest: “ Educa- 
tion is the eternal debt which Maturity owes to 
Youth.”’ And, lastly, ‘the lines of Gilbert Murray, 
whom I saw the same day, taken from the lips of 
Hecuba : 
God, to Thee 

I lift my praise, seeing the silent road 

That bringeth justice ere the end be trod 

To all that breathes and dies.’ 


The other lecturers and their lectures must be 
named: Professor Charles Foster Kent on ‘ Jesus’ 
Social Plan, Principal Robert Bruce Taylor on 
‘Personal Religion and Public Morals,’ Dr. Paul 
Elmer More on ‘ Religion and Social Discontent,’ 
and Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks on ‘ The Teachings of 
Jesus as Factors in International Politics, with 
Especial Reference to Far-Eastern Problems.’ 


Mr. A. B. Brewster has quite accurately described 
his book, The Hill Tribes of Fiji (Seeley ; 21s. net), 
as ‘a record of forty years’ intimate connection 
with the tribes of the mountainous interior of Fiji, 
with a description of their habits in war and peace, 
methods of living, characteristics mental and 
physical, from the days of cannibalism to the 
present time.’ It is a book full of interest, because 
it is written with the eye on the object by one 
who knows his subject inside and out. The feature 
of the book is its rich treasure of folk-lore. The 
student of comparative religion will find an endless 
store of facts in these somewhat diffuse but fasci- 
nating chapters. The sense of sin, ¢.g., is very keen 
among the Fijians, and the conviction that a close 
connexion exists always between suffering and sin. 
But the sin that causes calamity can be purged by 
confession, by atonement, and by punishment. One 
of the early missionaries, Mr. Baker, was killed and 
eaten by the cannibal Fijians and the delinquents 
were not discovered. Thirty years afterwards, 
however, the son of the chief offender suffered a 
train of illnesses and misfortunes, and took these 
as a clear expression of the wrath of Heaven. He 


decided to make atonement for his father, and did 


this in a public service of the Wesleyan Church. 
Transgressors against the law also regard the tres- 
pass as sufficiently purged by the punishment, and, 


after a sojourn in gaol, regard themselves, and are 


regarded by their friends, as completely respect- 
able members of society. One curious custom 
obtained which reminds us of the cities of refuge 
in the Old Testament. A large stone was placed 


in the middle of a village, at which malefactors 


would take refuge. Once a man who had done 
wrong got on top of it he was safe. His pursuers 
would say to him, ‘ Your life is spared, not because 
you are innocent, but because you are on the Rock 
of Refuge.’ 

If any one were disposed to assert the essential 
goodness of human nature he would find some sup- 
port in this work. The Fijians have a keen sense 


of honour. A prisoner was being conveyed to gaol, — 
but it was extremely inconvenient for his guard to 


accompany him all the way. The guard therefore 


handed over the warrant, route paper, and handcuffs — 
to the delinquent with a request that he would ‘be © 
of a good spirit’ and deliver himself up. Which he — 
did! This is one of many stories Mr. Brewster tells . 


that make one wonder whether civilization is alto- 
gether an advantage. 


This sense of honour is part 


of the simplicity of the people, of which we have 


many delightful instances in these pages. 


The book — 


is admirably illustrated by photographs and an | 


excellent map. 


Some years ago there appeared a book which at : 
once took its place as one of the greatest of mis-_ 


sionary biographies. 


It was the Life and Explora- 


tions of F. S. Arnot, and the writer was Ernest 


Baker. It was a big book, but not too big, because it 
was about a big man, and the author had one of the 


most fascinating stories to tell that any man could 


wish for. And now Mr. Baker has retold the story for , 


{ 


young people in Arnot: A Knight of Africa (Seeley ;. 


3s. 6d. net). There is no need to say much more 


than this. Arnot was an explorer and a hero, a_ 
man without fear, because his faith was the faith 
of a child. His was a heroic life, and his work was 


epoch-making both for geography and for the 
Kingdom of God. It is well that the rising genera- 
tion should know the story, and it could not be 
better told than by its original author. 


A lady once said to Robert Browning, ‘ What a 
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pity it is, Mr. Browning, that romance has vanished 
from the world.’ To which Browning gravely 
replied, ‘I should make an exception of Camber- 
well.’ Yes, there is romance everywhere, in the 
most unlikely places, and it has not been hard for 
Mr. C. R. Gibson to find it in coal. He has written 
a book, The Romance of Coal (Seeley; 6s. net), 
_ which contains everything that is to be known about 
coal and its uses in industry, art, and science. 
There is no exaggeration in calling the story a 
/Tomance. When you have passed with Mr. Gibson 
from the coal-bed up to the outer air and seen on 
the way the advent of the steam-engine, the develop- 
ment of the coal-mine, the working of iron, the uses 
of coal dust, and see all around the by-products of 
coal-tar, you begin to wonder if there is anything 
anywhere that does not come from coal. It would 
take a column to describe the daughters of coal-tar 
alone, from Turkey Red to T.N.T. explosives, dye 
stuffs, and local anesthetics. They are all here, 
and all turned into poetry. 


The Rev. Ernest Clapton, M.A., Vicar of Hather- 
den, has spent much time collecting all the Old 
Testament quotations and allusions in the Gospels. 
And it was well-spent time. For in his small book 
entitled, Our Lord’s Quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment (Skeffingtons ; 1s. 6d. net), he has given com- 
plete lists, first of the direct quotations, next of the 
references to persons and historical events, then of 
Scriptures fulfilled, and lastly of indirect quotations 
and allusions. And he has set it all forth in the 
most accurate and accessible arrangement. In 
short chapters in the latter half of the book he dis- 
* cusses points that arise, including (very briefly) the 
permanent value of the Old Testament. 


Sketches of men and movements which he has 
met or shared in are drawn with a deft hand by the 
Rey. F. Paton Williams, Vicar of Crawshawbooth. 
The title is, The Men of To-day and the Things that 
Matter (Skeffingtons ; 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Williams 
is up to date. This paragraph, for example, might 
have been found in one of the addresses delivered 
at the meeting of the British Association : 

“As Canon Peter Green has pointed out : “ There 
is much less that is miraculous in wireless tele- 
graphy and flying machines than in the fact that 
if I say to a man in a restaurant, ‘ Pass me the salt, 
please,’ he will do it.” You can explain wireless 
rays and aeroplanes by mechanical law, but the 


fact that a mental act can give rise to a bodily act 
is no nearer being explained to-day, and no more 
capable of being brought within the conception of 
a mechanical universe, than it was in the days of 
Newton.’ 


“One of the greatest needs of our time,’ says 
Dean Inge in his latest work, ‘is a standard book 
on the doctrine of immortality. It would be a 
life’s work for any man, and the author would have 
to be both a philosopher and a historian.’ Mr. 
A. Gordon James has just written a book on this 
subject, with the title, Personal Immortality: An 
Enquiry into the Christian Doctrine of a Future Ltfe 
(S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net). He would probably not 
claim that he has written the book the Dean is 
looking for, but at any rate he has done a useful 
thing in a workmanlike fashion. A severe critic 
would perhaps describe the treatment as slight. 
The chapters are short, and a good deal of ground 
is covered in them; but the author has used the 
space at his disposal, in our opinion rightly, for a 
method which is suggestive and not exhaustive. 
One excellent feature of his discussion is the 
thorough way in which he has discarded notions of 
the future which are traditional and popular, but 
are entirely out of harmony with modern know- 
ledge. Such, eg., is the geographical idea of a 
Heaven and a Hell. Another commendable virtue 
of this book is its cautious and fair statement of 
the evidence. One of the best chapters is the first, 
in which the writer provides a background for 
faith in immortality by a discussion of ‘ preliminary 
facts,’ man’s universal craving for a future, the 
breakdown of the materialistic explanation of the 
universe and the explorations of modern psychology 
and psychical research. The most interesting part 
of the writer’s argument is that in which he vindi- 
cates in its fullest sense the doctrine of the com- 
munion of the saints, and puts in a modest plea for 
prayers for the dead. Altogether, this book is one 
to be heartily commended as a fresh and vivid 
guide over a difficult and vital region of thought. 


Light and humorous is the Lecture on The 
Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. 
Albans, by Claude Jenkins, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in King’s College, London (S.P.C.K. ; 
3s. 6d. net). But the lightness of the touch does 
not hide the height of the author’s learning, nor 
the humour his sense of responsibility to the truth. 
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Here is a subject of which the student of Church 
History knows little. Approaching it through this 
book he will add to his knowledge as well as to his 
enjoyment, and he may be led to pursue the matter 
till he becomes interested enough to take it up as 
his special study. 


The Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, M.A., Canon of 
Coventry, has published a book of Sermon Outlines 
on St. Mark’s Gospel. He has given it the title, 
In the Footsteps of the Master (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. 
net). Each sermon is approximately page-length, 
with a short introductory paragraph, and, generally 


af 


three divisions of the subject. 
in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow,’ 
is divided thus—1. The Sleep of Exhaustion ; 
2. The Sleep of Relaxation ; 3. The Sleep of Con- 
fidence. 


The 89th volume of The Child’s Own Magazine 
has just been published by the Sunday School 
Union (2s. net), and the fact that it is in its nine- 
tieth year is sufficient to prove its quality and its 
fitness for its purpose. It is altogether delightful, 
letterpress and illustrations alike, and cheap at 
the price. ; 


‘Tbe Strangest GFiqure’ in tbe War. 


By PROFESSOR JAMES STALKER, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


THE Germans were so ill-off for allies during the 
War, and so conscious that the civilized world con- 
demned them, that it was not without importance 
to them that even a single man of distinction, out- 
side the circle of their own natives, took their part 
and vindicated their action; and it is no wonder 
that they should still be doing honour to the one 
man who did so. This was an American, Caspar 
René Gregory. His words in defence of Germany 
were published in all the German and Austrian 
newspapers ; congratulations to him on his seven- 
tieth birthday, which fell during the War, poured 
in from every quarter through the same channels ; 
when he died, fighting for Germany, obituary 
notices, full of laudation, appeared ; and, since his 
death, a biography has been published by Karl 
Josef Friedrich, of which the copy in my hands is 
of the second edition. Not only is it written with 
skill and enthusiasm, but it is illustrated with 
engravings of a highly symbolical character, the 


strain of which may be inferred from the account, ' 


penned by the artist himself, of the last : ‘ Victorious 
and beautiful is the close of Gregory’s life. He died 
as a soldier of Christ. But it is with difficulty that 
the soul disengages itself from the earthly hull— 
away from the weakness of man and forth to the 
everlasting God. The kind hands of the Eternal 
are receiving the hero.’ 

The first time I saw the name of Caspar René 
Gregory was in the Systematic Theology of Professor 
Charles Hodge, in which acknowledgment was 


made by the author of the assistance he had re- 


Mk 438, ‘He was © 


ceived from a youthful friend of this name in ~ 


bringing out the volumes and especially in pre- 
paring the Index, which appeared as a separate 
volume. Gregory was a native of Philadelphia, 


where his father was the head of a school, in which © 


the son taught for three years before proceeding to 
Princeton for the study of theology, and it was 
during a prolonged course at Princeton Seminary 
that he rendered to the most famous member 
of the faculty the service above mentioned. He 


came in contact, too, at Cambridge, with Ezra | 


Abbot, who«did not a little to direct his mind 


towards the line of study which was to become the © 


absorbing interest of his life. But his mind, like 


that of many another divinity student of his time, © 


was bent on Germany ; and, in 1873, he arrived in 
Leipzig, little thinking that he was never to have 
another home for the rest of his life. Tischendorf 


was one of the professors there, and was then at © 
the height of his fame as a New Testament scholar - 
through the publication of the Codex Sinaiticus ; _ 
but he died in the following year; and Gregory | 


became heir to the task, which he had left uncom- 
pleted, of bringing out the eighth edition of his 
New Testament. For the finishing of this under- 
taking no less a period than eighteen years proved 
to be needed; and by this time Gregory had 
become thoroughly immersed in the work of collect- 
ing and collating manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment with which his name will always be identified. 
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| He inspected more such manuscripts than any 
' other living man, travelling incessantly to such 
jcentres as Paris, Oxford and Cambridge, where the 
manuscripts were to be found, and going in quest 
h of these treasures of the scholar as far as Egypt 
; and Mount Sinai. He wrote extensively on his 
I subject, and he had the good fortune to make one 
or two discoveries of the kind by which even the 
l ears of the general public are reached, such as a 
peculiar ending of the Gospel of St. Mark, found by 
him at Mount Athos in 1886, and a logion of our 
| Lord not included in the finds of Grenfell and Hunt : 
Hdut his magnum opus was to have been an inter- 
Fnational edition of the New Testament, in which 
E he sought the co-operation of no fewer than four 
}hundred scholars; but, alas, this has now to be 
;numbered among the enterprises of learning which 
| have been frustrated through the War. 

When he went first to Leipzig, he acted for a 
time as pastor in the American Church. For a 
number of years he was one of the editors of the 
| Theologische Literaturzeitung. But, as the work 
| which he was doing for biblical paleeography became 
known, the authorities of the university provided 
| for him occupation and maintenance in an honorary 
| professorship, in which he passed through the usual 
|grades of Privatdocent, Extraordinarius and 
‘Ordinarius. Five times was a doctor’s degree con- 
\ferred on him by different universities, and he 
Jreceived but rejected tempting offers of chairs in 
his native country at Cambridge, Chicago and 
Baltimore. He frequently visited America, to 
| deliver courses of lectures on his favourite subjects ; 
jand, on one of these occasions, he married a 
daughter of Professor Thayer, of Andover, the 
famous New Testament lexicographer. 
| It must have been early in this Leipzig period 
| that I lunched in a Berlin restaurant with him and 
another student who has since attained to fame or 
notoriety through having a personal encounter in 
| theology with no less an opponent than the German 
| Emperor, and through the violence of the attacks 
which he has been making since the War on the 
Old Testament—Professor Delitzsch, son of the 
1 Old Testament commentator and himself an 
|}eminent assyriologist. What was most noticeable 
|about Gregory at that time was that he would not 
| speak a single word of English, though the German 
which he spoke was of a peculiar American blend. 
| In subsequent years he wrote indifferently in 
| German or English, publishing some works in both 
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languages. His best known work is entitled Canon 
and Text of the New Testament, and it is acknow- 
ledged by experts to be up to the level of the 
celebrated series in which it appears—‘ The Inter- 
national Theological Library,’ published by Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. When Wellhausen, 
late in life, turned from the criticism of the Old 
Testament to that of the New, Gregory entered the 
lists against him with a spirited little volume on 
the Gospel of St. John, utilizing knowledge which 
he had acquired in his own early years through 
rendering into English Luthardt’s Si. John the 
Author of the Fourth Gospel, as well as his com- 
mentary, in three volumes, on the same Gospel, 
thus proving the truth of Goethe’s remark, that it 
is always good to know something. 

He never, as far as one can make out, attained 
to great success as a professor, at least in the sense 
of drawing very large classes; but this may be 
explained by the nature of the subjects on which 
he lectured, these possessing only a limited appeal. 
But the testimony is strong and universal, that he 
was a remarkable personality, and that he created 
in his environment the impression of the presence 
of a good man. German students, accustomed to 
a great deal of professional dignity in their in- 
structors, were captivated with a professor who 
could be seen on the streets with his hat dangling 
in his hand or with no hat at all, or who received 
them in his study with a salutation flung from the 
top of a ladder, on which he was exploring the 
upper shelves of his bookcases. He greeted every 
one whom he met on his way to and from the 
university, whether gentle or simple; he would 
lift the too heavy load of an apple-woman and 
carry it to her door, or look after the tramway 
horses whilst the driver was consuming his meal. 
He wore coats provided with innumerable pockets, 
in which were stored twine, sticking-plaster, measur- 
ing tape, and other necessaries with which to succour 
any accident he might encounter on the way. 
The portrait which the biography contains has an 
aspect of uncommon cheerfulness and benevolence ; 
and Professor von Harnack, who was for several 
years contemporary with him in the Leipzig faculty, 
has borne witness that he never knew another who 
practised so habitually the imitation of Christ. 

It was easy for one who had been brought up 
in America to be at the front in Germany of 
the progressive party in politics, and he was no 
less original and enterprising in the promotion of 
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religion. He attended regularly the annual gathering 
of the Friends of the Christian World, where he 
was a speaker and formed friendships with men 
and women interested in social advance. He was 
in the fullest sympathy with the efforts of such 
leaders as Stécker and Naumann, and he organized 
clubs for working-men in his own neighbourhood, 
where he stimulated social aspiration, yet endeav- 
oured to counteract the atheistical tendencies in 
the German Social Democracy. He went very far 
in urging the Church to meet the Socialists halfway, 
and he was specially impressed with the necessity 
of winning the children for the Christian Church. 

When the War broke out in 1914, it might have 
been expected that Gregory could have nothing to 
do with it, as he was long past the age of military 
service, and his duties at the university demanded 
his presence. But he was seized with a strange 
uneasiness, as if he could not keep away from the 
field of action when great issues were to be decided ; 
and, after ten days of consideration, he went and 
offered himself to the military authorities. A 
volunteer of sixty-seven might have been regarded 
as a ridiculous figure ; a volunteer with Gregory’s 
position and antecedents, however, was not to be 
rejected ; for he could express to the world the 
convictions which were in him. He did issue a 
declaration of war of considerable length, and it 
was bitterly anti-British. In a war with France 
alone he would not have taken part, he said, or even 
perhaps in one with France and Russia united ; 
but, when England came in—“ England, the country 
of selfishness ; England, which murdered the Boer 
women and children ; England, which had brutally 
oppressed Ireland for centuries; England, which 
sucked the blood of India, and allowed its inhabi- 
tants to perish with hunger—as soon as it was made 
clear that England was standing behind France and 
Russia, every one, I said to myself, who can carry 
a musket must go.” 

When a youth in Philadelphia he had just missed 
serving in the American War, and the remains of the 
training he had then received were in his bones, so 
that he did not require long to be perfected in the 
necessary evolutions. He entered the army as a 
private, and in the biography the steps are minutely 
traced by which he rose to the rank of officer. With 
his fellow-privates he was quite at home, and not a 
few of his younger comrades displayed towards 
him an affectionate respect. When one who was 
@ vegetarian, a teetotaller and a non-smoker 


appeared at the officers’ mess, the welcome he re- 
ceived was not always flattering. But there was 
so much of good humour in his bearing of trials, 
calling himself a maid-of-all-work, that in general 
he was regarded with a kind of amused wonder, 
and many a story about the grey-haired volunteer 
was in circulation through the ranks. Various were 
the duties assigned to him ; but, for the greater part — 
of the time he was serving, he was entrusted with 
the burial of the dead and the care of the graves ; 
and in such an office the punctual habits of his life 
enabled him to excel. Many a time he found and 
conveyed home the bodies belonging to families 
which corresponded with him about their dead ; 
and, when he found on a dead enemy a letter with — 
an address, he would post it to a mother in France. 
It may have been because he was unaccustomed 
to riding that, towards the close, he fell from his 
horse, suffering an injury to a limb which occa- — 
sioned him much pain. But worse was to follow. © 
He was at a town of the name of Neufchapel, not | 
far from Rheims, when the shot and shell of the ; 
enemy became exceedingly severe. On oth April — 
1917, a shell burst through the wall which separ- | 
ated his bedroom from the place in which his bat- 
man was sleeping, and a splinter, entering Gregory’s - 
side, caused his death the same day. | 
The most tragic feature of the whole story is 
revealed by comparing this date with the date on | 
which America entered the War—6th April 1917— 4} 
for this proves that he must have known for several |} 
days that his native country had declared war on his 4 
adopted cotfntry. In fact, a son and daughter of his § 
own were at the time in America ; he had nephews in j 
the American army ; and it was pretty certain that § 
some of his kith and kin would be crossing the } 
ocean to participate in the conflict on the opposite 4 
side. Even the German biographer has the grace 
to see and acknowledge that, in these circumstances, - 
it was better that Gregory was not longer spared. 
This Gregory episode is not likely to be for- @ 
gotten in Germany, but will be made to shine in 
popular histories of the late war and be told to. 
children and children’s children; and, although 
we know that at the critical moment he committed 
a fatal mistake, we will not allow this to dim the 
memory of the scholar’s labours and sacrifices in | 
clearing the sacred text from the accumulations of } 
human infirmity, or to cloud our belief that the A | 
service which he rendered to the Word of the Lord ' 
was inspired by love to the Lord of the Word. 
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Grenc® Cheofogy. 


Tue East through Western Eyes is an appetizing title 
Hor a critical essay, especially when its authors are 
4the writers of a well-known life of Mohammed. But 
jit is somewhat spacious for this little work, which 
jis really a cry of protest from two devout Moslems 
4at what they feel to be the irreverence with which 
lcertain Western scholars handle the Prophet and 
lother personalities and matters, to them very sacred. 
} Sometimes, as in the case of that indefatigable 
ystudent of Mohammedanism, Pére Lammens, they 
pailege a bias of mind and a fierceness of partisan- 
ship, which, they hold, sours the judgment and 
Foeclouds scholarship. Upon this matter they may 
well take courage. It is a long time since a wise 
jsoul, whose very name is now almost forgotten, 
4amid all the clash of crusading days, went East to 
convert the Mohammedan world, by sympathy and 
yadmiration and a rational proof that Christianity 
is better. And Western scholarship, upon the 
whole, has learned that lesson. Why should it do 
j otherwise ? What it desires is truth. And it were 
|! a poor thing to seek to belittle any of God’s spokes- 
men, and so dim the splendour of humanity. More- 
j over, Christian scholars know that it is a niggardly 
; tribute to Christ to feel that one must cheapen 
l others to ensure His uniqueness. Rather is He so 
|magnifical a Figure, that even when these others 
are depicted at their highest, He towers up among 
| them—by Himself, alone. There is not much 
conscious bias among real authorities, and perhaps 
)what is troubling our authors here is really that 
|old difficulty Montefiori once summed up with such 
neat accuracy, that the true history of a religion 
/can never be written, because those who acknow- 
| ledge it are biased in its favour, while those outside 
| it cannot know the secret of its power. 

But our authors feel that things are being made 
| more difficult than they need be, even by authorities 
| 1L’Orient vu de VOccident, Essai critique par E. 
| Douet et Sliman Ben Ibrahim (pp. 104. Geuthner: 
| Paris). Les Penseurs de L’Islam, Baron Carra de Vaux 
(vol. i. pp. 383, and vol. ii. pp. 400. Geuthner: Paris). 
| Les Pawvyes d’Isvael, A. Causse, Prof. 4 la Faculté de 
| théologie Protestante de l’Université de Strasbourg 
| (pp. 172. LibrairieIstra; 8 francs). La Théologie de St. 
| Cyprian, Prof. D’Alés, a l'Institut Catholique de Paris 
! (pp. 432. Beauchesne: Paris; 24 francs). La Liberté 
| Chrétienne, Robert Will (pp. 329. Librairie Istra; 
| 14 francs). 
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like Casanova, to whose knowledge and fine temper 
they pay lavish tribute. Their minds recoil from 
the critical method, resent seeing their holy things 
teased and fingered, are of opinion that the aim is 
often not truth but mere novelty; that this itch 
to be original is a mental disease ; are quite sure 
that the facts are far more likely to be found in the 
consistent Mohammedan tradition than in some 
alien’s brilliant guesses. In short, they are feeling 
what all Christendom passed through some thirty 
years ago, and is still experiencing. Again let them 
take heart of grace. The Lord Christ remains as 
profound a Mystery as ever: nothing vital has 
been lost or even tarnished. And Mohammed, also, 
will not lose anything that is really his. 

But there is truth in their central thesis. It is 
the old dilemma, ‘East is east and West is west,and 
never the twain shall meet.’ Or, as they put it in 
the motto of their essay, ‘ Assuredly, you are in one 
valley, and I am in another.’ The Western mind 
to them seems almost incapacitated from under- 
standing accurately any Eastern faith, and its 
interpretations of them are apt to be clumsy and 
crude and laughable. For it works differently ; 
sees the world from an opposite angle, is the child 
of quite other philosophies. For one thing our 
passion for logic is unfamiliar to the Eastern peoples. 
They are not systematizers in our sense ; can hold 
together in their brain without discomfort several 
doctrines mutually destructive in our view ; argue 
boldly that the scheme of things is too big to be 
combined in a system wrought out by a human 
mind, without spilling over. All which is stated, 
almost finally, in a remarkable passage in one of his 
introductions by Gibb in his Ottoman Poetry, a 
passage quite uncanny in its insight. So here our 
authors tell us plaintively that in certain Western 
books upon their faith and its leading apostles they 
can find nothing that they recognize; nothing 
Eastern but the names, which are affixed to mon- 
strosities, made to think as no Eastern ever did. 
Even Mohammed has a French or British accent! 
All which, they tell us, has the same bewildering 
effect on them we would experience if some Chinese 
scholar wrote on Richelieu or Napoleon, and tricked 
him out in the full mental equipment of a Chinaman 
—-pigtail, so to speak, and all! 

That is the central difficulty, which ought to 
compel us all to a becoming modesty. This little 
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book brings it back to the mind with vividness. 
And yet the authors never fail in that wise rule laid 
down in the Koran, ‘Do not dispute on religion 
with the people of the Book (that is to say, with 
Jews and Christians) except with the most perfect 
courtesy.’ 


If we are ever to knowone another, East and West, 
we must have the facts. And here, in The Thinkers 
of Islam, is a work such as we requite. These are 
the first two volumes of what is ultimately to grow to 
five in all, and that, as the Preface remarks truly, is 
a mere selection, a bunch or two of flowers gathered 
out of an almost endless field stretching from Spain 
to China, from Mohammed to our day. Rulers, 
historians, political writers, and tales, are followed 
by geographers, mathematicians, and men of 
science. Behind them are to come a volume on 
Law and Mohammedanism, another on Philosophy, 
Theology, and Mysticism, and last one on the Sects 
and Modern Thought. In running through this 
programme, one is struck by the absence of poets, 
and that very forcibly in view of the enormous 
mass of Arabic and Turkish poetry, and the huge 
place it holds in Persian literature. But, evidently, 
they are to be brought in under other heads, and 
justifiably enough. Firdousi, e.g., appears, legiti- 
mately, under the historians ; and others will crowd 
in among the mystics and philosophers. The work 
begins at the circumference, and leaves the best 
till near the end. It is too soon for the great phil- 
osophers, for Attar’s fascinating Lives of the Saints, 
for the Sufis, for Al Ghazzali and his autobio- 
graphy—to .be linked with Richard Baxter’s Self 
Review as among the most honest books existing. 
All that is still to come. Yet even in these two 
initial volumes, what a bewildering pageant passes 
before the eyes, what splashes of colour, what 
mighty names, what a sense of sunlight and romance 
and witchery ! Haroun-al-Raschid ; Saladin, with 
the splendour of his chivalry ; Tamerlane, with his 
Memoir, claiming, although with so much blood upon 
his hands, to be the most compassionate of men, 
who has won the love of all God’s creatures ! Akbar 
the tolerant and catholic-minded, for the term 
thinker is given a wide scope, and includes the 
makers of the Empire; Tabari, dry but accurate, 
for as a rule the Arab historian is a collector of facts 
and not a theorist ; Mas’oudi, with his interest in 
the whole world ; Makkari and his vivid pictures 
of Moslem Spain ; Firdousi, ever popular with his 


5 
own people, though wearisome to us ; the glamour 
and spell of The Thousand and One Nights ; ad-_ 
venturers like Sindbad the Sailor ; Omar Khayyam, 
introduced, not for his quatrains, but as the author 
of the most famous work on Algebra ; the long line 
of astronomers; Avicenna, with his Canon of | 
Medicine, insisting like ourselves on games and _ 
breathing exercises ; and Averroes, and dozens more. 

Strange figures flit across the stage—a German 
knight who, going East to fight for Christendom, 

becomes a Moslem, ends by being Sultan! Eliza-_ 
beth of England, scared by news of the Armada, 

and begging for a Turkish fleet! But probably 

the most remarkable mind so far is Ibn Khaldoun, - 
whose Prolegomena to his great history is certainly 
one of the most memorable books ever written. 
Here is a man who with his modernness, with his 
inquiry into how things happened, why states 
arose, how peoples are affected by their climate 
and a dozen other things, picking with unresting 
fingers at many of our present problems, worried by 
the crowding of folk into towns, watching how em-_ 
pires rise and die, seems born before his time, and in | 
his outlook is our own contemporary. This is a use-_ 
ful book, and it will grow in interest as it proceeds. 


Such a mass of achievement all born, in a sense, . 
of some wild Arab tribes is staggering enough. 
And yet is it, after all, as wonderful as the story 
which Professor Causse depicts for us in The 
Poor of Israel with a swift rush that whirls re 
through the years? A nomadic people establish’ 
themselves in a land half conquered, settle down 
there as a race of peasants, with a kind of horror. 
of culture and art, with a simple clan life, and a 
primitive family religion. By and by there come | 
prosperity, kinship, a land flooded with foreign’ 
luxuries, a new ease and selfishness. Voices are 
raised in protest, in appeal to hold by the old simpler 
ways. But more and more religion becomes central- 
ized in the new capital, and increasingly divorced 
from the people’s daily life, though the prophets 
still plead and warn ; and those who gathered the 
law together still point to the past as the ideal, or 
in Deuteronomy forward to a golden age which will 
reproduce and perfect it. In time, caught by great 
currents, the little state is dashed to pieces, blotted 
out, its folk a mere huddle of slaves lost in the 
hordes of mighty Babylon. But in their hopeless! 
plight some of the captives dream great dreams, 
and croon songs to their own sore hearts, and clutch 
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at God there in the dark. And some adventurous 
spirits go straggling back, from time to time, to 
the old land, spurred by the vision of a greater, 
cleaner empire that they are to build. And it all 
ends—partly in nothing, and partly in a new 
priestly aristocracy with its new pomps and claims. 
But ‘ the poor ’ still dream their dreams, still cling 
to God, still feel a pride in their own poverty, are 
still sure God will justify them in the end, though 
nothing ever seems to come to prove it. What 
has it all to do with us, this queer obsession of those 
people long ago? Only that the voices raised to 
protest against their wrongs were the prophets 
who still thrill us like a trumpet blast, and still 
arrest us in God’s name ; that the songs they sang 
there in the darkness are the Psalms which haunt 
' as; are, in parts, the most perfect of all expressions 
_ of our deepest feelings, our most intimate moods ; 
that their impossible dreams came true, thank God, 
‘in our Lord Jesus Christ. But is there anywhere 
a stranger or a more unlikely tale than this amazing 
fragment of real history ? 


Will the perennial problem of authority and 
liberty ever be solved ? Here are two books that 
| aise it all again with vividness. Professor D’Alés 
| has given us a scholarly and detailed study of The 
| Pheology of Cyprian, that dignified and lovable 
_ and sincerely religious figure, with his affection for 
Christ, and his enviable experience of how remark- 
ably the faith works out in actual life and character. 
| And this man, with such right to speak, lays it down 
that implicit obedience to the Church’s authority 
| and teaching is of the essence of salvation, carries 
| matters the full length. When, irritated by his 
leniency towards those who had ‘lapsed’ under 
| persecution and wished to be restored, certain 
| sterner spirits broke away and founded a new 
| Christian sect, he denounced them as worse than 
_ the lapsed ; declared their Church to be no Church, 
their sacraments no sacraments, their sense of 
| Christ’s presence sheer delusion. They are outside 
| the ark, and doomed. At all costs the unity of the 
| Church must be maintained. There is, and can be, 
no Church, except one. And as one looks over the 
centuries, so full of party spirit, and dissensions, 
and energy immeasurable, that might have gone to 
| the winning of the world, spent in internecine 
strife ; and out across the earth, still largely outside 
of the kingdom, filled even yet with the old din and 
| babble, have not his fears been justified ; and was 
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it not a gracious dream, his dream of unity which, 
in an ideal world, would surely have come true ? 


And yet here is Pasteur Will, with a work no less 
scholarly and thorough, on the religion of Luther, 
whose whole contendings were founded, line on line, 
on his own actual experiences of what God had done 
in him—and it is named, legitimately, Christian 
Liberty. For if for him the foundation was justifi- 
cation by faith,the structure built on it was freedom. 
And he too carried matters the full length, claimed 


this as a first necessity of any real salvation. In 


things political, indeed, he compromised, and coun- 
selled a submission there which, thinks our author, 
is responsible for the alienation of the German 
masses to-day from the Church. And in certain 
lines he gave back somewhat ere the end. But in 
the heyday of his power he would not compromise 
on this at all. Lose this, and all is lost. ‘ Pope,’ 
he cries in one place, ‘this is what you and your 
councils have decided. But I too have the right 
of judgment, and can ask myself, “ But do I accept 
this your decision, ordoInot?”’ In later years the 
Anabaptists taunted him with having set up a new 
paper pope in his doctrine of the verbal Inspiration 
of Scripture, which has had dismal consequences 
for the Church. And yet he freely exercised, what 
he claimed as his right, to differentiate between the 
true and the outworn in Scripture. ‘ We will found 
on the authority of Christ against the Scriptures.’ 
Well, who is to decide? Will it ever be settled, this 
old clash about the fundamentals ? or must men 
just agree to differ? Will some spirits always 
find a peace and restfulness in passing from the 
difficulties of decision into the blind acceptance of 
what the Church’s authority lays down for them— 
the kind of peace many felt in the army—to be a 
part of a great machine—not theirs to think or plan, 
but simply to wait and obey? Will others always 
find that quite impossible ; insist on coming to 
God for themselves, on their own feet, to look at 
Him with their own eyes, to think it out with their 
own minds, to have it at first hand? As Fraser of 
Brea found no peace until he learned that each man 
is an original, and need not, cannot indeed, repro- 
duce any other man’s experience. There are twelve 
gates into the holy city, says that wise dream of a 
catholic mind, and some face east, some west, some 
north, some south ; and people, travelling in exactly 
opposite directions, reach the same goal at last. 
Aberdeen. ARTHUR J. Gossip. 
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jn Be Sludy. 


Mirginifus Muerisque. 
How to get Full Marks. 


‘Having your conversation honest.’—1 P 2}?. 


Tuat big word ‘ conversation’ makes you think of 
when Mother has friends in of an afternoon; and 
there’s a buzz of talk all round the room, as if a 
swarm of bees had settled down in it. But it doesn’t 
mean that here. Somebody once translated this 
verse ‘Do things bonnily,’ and that is right, for 
it’s your old friend of the Greek grammar, Kadds, 
Kady, kaddv. ‘ Do things bonnily’; let us think of 
that. 

When you’re at your lessons, there are two 
points needed, if you are to do them really well— 
the thing must be done right, and it must be done 
neatly. And both are required ; one of them alone 
is not enough. 

Perhaps you’re at a Maths paper; and perhaps 
you are a neat-handed little lass. And so the 
figures are made daintily, and the lines are beauti- 
fully straight, and there is not a blot or a correction 
anywhere. And, when you give it in, the examiner, 
glancing at it as he lays it on the pile of papers, 
says to himself, ‘Ah! this is splendid!’ But if the 
answers are all wrong, he can’t give many marks. 
It’s neat, but it’s not right ; and it must be both. 

Or, the other night you were out playing, and 
the time ran on before you knew, and it grew late, 
and there was all your work to do—an exercise, for 
one thing, Latin, or Greek, or French. And you 
did it absolutely right, without one single slip. But, 
when you came in, your hands were hot and soiled, 
and you didn’t wait to wash, just sat down as you 
were. And in the hurry you made blots here and 
there, and rubbed out so hard you tore through 
the paper, or when you were blotting it some one 
nudged you and the thing got smudged. And when 
your teacher saw it, ‘ What’s this ?’ he said ; ‘ cer- 
tainly it’s right, not one mistake in it, but it’s so 
untidy! If you ever give me such an exercise 
again, I’ll make you write it out ten times.’ It 
was right, but it wasn’t bonnie; and it must be 
both. 

And that is so with the biggest lesson of all. 
People forget their French, or let slip lots of things, 
and yet manage along fairly well. But there’s one 
lesson we must never forget, but always be getting 


better and better at it, the hardest of all lessons— 


living. And if we want to get full marks there, 


we must do it right, and we must do it bonnily. 

You know what I mean. When they were down 
in the Antarctic, and the food was running out, 
and their strength was giving, you remember how 
one of them whose feet had gone bad so that he 
could hardly walk, and was keeping back the rest, 
got up one day and said quietly, ‘ I’m going outside, 
I may be away some time’; and went into the 
storm where the blizzard would freeze him to death 
in a very little while. And the others looked at 
each other, for they knew what he meant, knew he 
was throwing away his own life to give them a 
chance to live. That was a fine thing which thrills 
us. It was done so bonnily. He gave away his 
life with no fuss, as if he were handing a copper to — 
a beggar. 

Or, when Admiral Duncan, the great Scottish 
sailor, was cut off by the enemy, and thought there 
was no chance of escape, he sounded till he came — 
to a shallow place, and nailed his colours to the 
mast-head, and ‘ we’ll make a fight of it,’ said he, 
‘for when we and the ship are all under the water, 
the flag will be fluttering above us still.’ And that 
moves us yet. It’s not enough to do the right — 
thing, we must do it bonnily. 

Now, you remember that. There’s that old, old 
trouble about going to bed. You sit as still as a 
mouse, and the time runs on, but at last Mother 
notices you, and then the thing begins. You plead, © 
you wheedle, you argue; when that won’t do any 
longer you get on Mother’s knee (that is good for 
ten minutes usually), and then you say good-night, 
and that spins out to another five. And it goes on 
and on, till at last father looks up and growls out, 
‘Send that boy to bed at once, and be done with 
it.” And you have to go. You do it, but not 
bonnily. But when there is a horrid thing to face, 
we mustn’t only do it, we must do it bonnily. 
When the Birkenhead went down, and the glorious 
order rang out, ‘ Women and children to the boats !’ 


the troops lined up and went down in their ranks, 


watching the sharks that were waiting for them. 
That gives us a thrill. It was the right thing done, 
and it was done so well. 

Or you are sent a message, and you have to go; 
but your face is sulky, and your feet drag, and you 
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are cross and peevish over it. Yet the other month 
( hen the Egypt sank there was a printer on board, 
nd he had put a lifebelt on, was waiting for the 


plunge, when a woman rushed past him in a panic, 
and back again, searching desperately for a belt, 
And with that he took off his, and handed it to her, 
Madam,’ he said, ‘this is yours!’ And she was 
paved, but he was drowned. There is something 
florious in that. He didn’t only do the right thing, 
ne did it so splendidly. Suppose one of the crew 
without a belt had come to him, and said, ‘ Look 
ere, there is a woman over yonder with no life- 
velt.” And suppose he had answered, ‘ Well, what 
pbout it? My life is as much to me as hers can 
pe to her.’ And suppose the sailor had replied, 
Oh, but she’s a woman! Play the game.’ And 
uppose he had said, ‘ Well, there’s something in 
nat, and had taken off his belt, and handed it to 
jer with the words, ‘ There you are; but, mind you, 
ais is pretty hard on me.’ Even so, he would 
wave done a noble thing, have died for a stranger. 
ut he did it so bonnily, threw away his life as 
#asily as if he were offering her his seat in a tram- 
far, didn’t wait to be asked. ‘Madam, this is 
rours!’ And that was all. That is the way to 
et full marks, to do the right thing and to do it 
a beautiful way. 
And nobody can teach us how to learn to do that 
ike Jesus Christ, who always did the right thing 
nd so bonnily. A man dashed in with a story of 
. sick servant, and before he had well begun, Christ 
was on His feet. I will go and heal him, He said, 
pffering eagerly, not waiting to be asked. And on 
{he Cross He didn’t whine and struggle and hate 
His enemies, or just bear what had to be borne. 
| Father, forgive them,’ He said, ‘for they know 
hot what they do’—doing it grandly. Live near 
im, watch Him, imitate Him, and He will show 
rou how life should be lived, and then God looking 
lt yours will eagerly give you full marks, because 
t will be both right and bonnie. 
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Stick it! 

“Never despairing.’—Lk 6% (R.V.). 

| You all know, don’t you, what ‘perseverance’ 
means? It’s to stick in when it seems no use; 
t’s to keep trying over and over and over again ; 
*s to play your hardest till the whistle blows 
nithough three goals down ; it’s not to get put off 
your game when hit for a couple of sixes, but to 


ot 


say to yourself, ‘ Well, we’ll send down another kind 
of ball this time’; and when you’ve tried your 
home sum three times, and been wrong, to take 
a new bit of paper and sit down and do it all over 
again ; it’s to be plucky and keep at it. 

That is what made Britain. We aren’t a very 
clever people, so folk say. But we can hold on. 
In all our wars we begin badly, but’ we can take 
punishment and stick it, and in the end that wins. 
In the Great War we had a very bad time till we 
got going, and the armies were ready. But the 
boys at the front just set their teeth and stuck it 
out, and that pulled us through. ‘Ours are the 
bravest soldiers in the world,’ said a famous French- 
man; and a famous Englishman made answer, 
‘Well, I can’t say that of ours: others are just as 
brave, but ours keep brave a quarter of an hour 
longer.’ It’s that last quarter of an hour that 
makes the difference. If you want to be a real 
Briton you must never despair, but stick in when 
things look all black and difficult and horrid. 

And if you want to be a Christian, that is still 
more true. Never give in, says Christ, never lose 
heart, never admit that you are beaten. Up again! 
up again! You’ve been hammered, and battered, 
and down time after time ; but the fight isn’t over 
till the sponge and towel are thrown in. Up again, 
and try once more. And this time you may manage 
it. That’s difficult, isn’t it? We try something, 
really hard; to bite our lips and hold back ugly, 
passionate words, and they slip through before we 
know; to do what we know we should do, and 
each time we forget; to keep from being selfish 
and tempery and ill-natured, and we can’t. And 
by and by we say, ‘Ah well, it can’t be helped,’ 
and just give in,and stop; pull up the stumps half- 
way through the innings and won’t play on because 
our best wickets are down for next to nothing ; 
troop off the field because the other side has 
scored a goal. ‘No, no,’ says Christ, ‘that will 
never do. No real boy would act like that.’ A 
Christian is one who can stick it when it’s hard, 
and there’s not much to encourage one. Perhaps 
last session you did poorly, and got bad reports 
and you lost heart. Well, try again this session. 
Perhaps your temper is a constant bother ; it catches 
upon any little thing; it blazes up over nothing 


at all. And you have often meant to put it right, 
and tried, but nothing came/of it. Begin again, 
There’s a goal against you. But 


says Christ. 
here’s a new kick-off. All on! and after the ball ! 
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and you may score this time, if you play hard, and 
don’t stop trying. 

Did you ever watch salmon leaping ? It’s a fine 
sight. They are going up the river from the sea, 
and come to a high fall, and what are they to do? 
They leap at it—a wonderful leap that would make 
the boy who won the high jump at your school 
sports look foolish. It’s done it! No! It has 
fallen right into the heart of the boiling water, 
where it roars and tumbles over, and is swept down 
again. See! It tries again, and again, and again, 
a full dozen times. Ah, it’s growing tired, that 
was a very short one. But it doesn’t give in. It 
lies and waits, until it has recovered, and then at 
it once more. It never gives in till, sooner or later, 
at the first or at the twentieth time, it leaps right 
over, and so away up the river. And are you 
going to be beaten by a little creature like a salmon ? 
Has it got more pluck and grit than you? A 
Christian, says Christ, is a boy or girl who won’t 
surrender, sees what is right, and struggles to it 
till he reaches it; keeps trying, picking himself up 
after each fall and trying once again all in good 
temper and with a big heart that won’t give in, 
till at long last he manages it, and the thing is done. 


The CGBristian Year. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Fear. 
“Through fear of death. —He 21. 


A threefold fear oppressed the world, into which 
Christ entered, with His gospel of overcoming love 
—a fear of demons, of death, and of fate. These 
were regarded as powers, non-human and inhuman, 
recking nothing of man’s need or longing, deaf to 
his entreaties, unmoved by his tears. Such divine 
beings as men believed in could do little to help 
their votaries, whose most zealous, or most ex- 
pensive devotions, left them still a prey to un- 
relieved terror. Through faith in Jesus, the Son 
of the Father’s love, a way was opened out of all 
this gloom into a realm where God is supreme and 
no powers can compete with the supremacy of 
love (Col 148), Redeeming love has invaded their 
citadel, and broken the bars of their fortress, and 
liberated their captives. Now there is nothing, 
up or down, in the wide world, which can withstand 
Love’s omnipotence. This explains both the pains 
and the impatience with which New Testament 
writers combat the worship of angels, and repel 
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any idea of invading by other mediators the sole 
sufficiency of Jesus. Jesus saves—He absolutely 
and He only ; and nothing can withstand Him ! 
(1) Not demons: Jews and Gentiles alike 
believed in malignant beings, who occupied the 
environment of human life, and could plague and 
even destroy their victims. Whether beings, such 
as the men of these days believed in, really exist, 


has been much debated. Converts from non- 


Christian religions frequently have maintained 
that they do; and such Christians have gloried 
in the defeat of demons by the Name of Jesus in a 
manner that recalls the exultation of the New 
Testament. There is no debate as to the pheno- 
mena. The only question is as to what they por- 
tend. Do they demand as their explanation the 
existence of malignant forces? Or are they 
sufficiently accounted for by phases of our own 
sinful self, such as may be disclosed by hypnotic 
treatment? The answer does not affect the 
beneficent fact of Love’s overcoming power.. 
Whatever forces of evil rage in our environment, 
and assail our sin-weakened wills, they are im- 
potent to harm a soul that has taken refuge with. 
Christ. This does not mean that there will be no. 
manifestation of these enemies of our life. But 
it does mean that deliverance from their worst 
assaults is certified to faith; and it does open a 
new avenue for the duty and the power of inter- 
cessory prayer. 

(2) Not death: wherever death is 
within the scope of the moral judgment, it cannot 
be other than terrible, when that judgment is. 
heavy with the guilt of unforgiven sin. 


passionate and unavailing protest. 


spirit. 


“all things’ that belong to us, inasmuch as we 


brought 


Where 
there is no knowledge of God in His love, death 
must be a hated foe, or, at best, the anodyne of an 
eternal sleep. Against it, life and love enter their 
Yet . thish 
enemy, too, Jesus traced to its stronghold, the 
grave, and wrested from it its prey, the human 
By dying, He vanquished the power of 
death, and released from thraldom those who lay. 
under a lifelong fear of death. Death is one of the. 


belong to Christ, as He does to God (x Co 322). 


It is to be anticipated with solemnity and deep 
awe of soul, as a great and wonderful event in 
which Love and Faith meet together, and triumph 


in the last earthly conflict with sin. The catacomb. 
inscriptions at Rome have often been cited as. 
containing imperishable witness to the wide con- 


t 


|trast between the pagan and the Christian attitude 
jtoward death. That contrast must always exist, 
jaccording as the human conscience does or does 
not acknowledge the victory of love over sin and 
the grave. A world with the dust of a dead Christ 
i blown across its surface would be still under the 
;dominion of sin, and the terror of dying. A world 
iwhich beholds Christ’s empty grave is under the 
dominion of redeeming love; and, through the 
}shadows of sorrow, and pain, and dying, faith’s 
;uplifted face meets and reflects the radiance of 
ever-living Love. How far does the Great Salva- 
tion extend? As far as the distance that separates 
the grave from the Throne, where the conquerors 
Hsit with the conquering Lord, as He with His 


4 
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(3) Not fate: this is the ultimate shadow that 
#3sin casts upon the human spirit. The sunny 
Greek temperament felt it like a chill at the heart 
of its joy of living. The very gods of Hellas owned 
hits power. Modern thought conceives it differ- 
#ently ; but, in essence, it is the inevitable counter- 
part of ignorance of Divine Love. It means that 
ithe goal of the world’s history is determined by a 
ipower, or principle, or tendency, to which the needs 
Hand aspirations of the human spirit are irrelevant. 
WN man may make a fight against fate, or he may 
lignore it in the engrossing occupations of business 
Hor pleasure. But it remains always his master ; 
land ultimately he sinks beneath its despotism. 
iTo a world in the grip of a great despair the Gospel 
lof Love makes known a God who has achieved His 
jredeeming purpose in Christ, and is pledged to 
licarry it forward through time to eternity. Salva- 
tion does not overleap time and leave neglected the 
lintense interests, the keen anxieties, the deep 
isorrows, which belong to our earthly career. It is 
la false spirituality which ignores the common needs 
f every day, and treats common providences as a 
imere appendix of God’s grace. God’s providence 
s part of His gracious dealing with our souls. It is 
ito be well observed what faith in providence really 
is, and what it carries with it. It is faith in the 
od who spared not His own Son, but delivered 
{Him up for us all; and it warrants the conviction 
that He will surely give us everything besides 
(Ro 882), In that ‘everything’ is comprehended 
all that is needed to bring our Salvation to its 
werfection. Our faith in providence, accordingly, 
lis far other than a pretentious Theodicy, presuming 
0 prove by intellectual demonstration that this 


| 
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is the best of all possible worlds. Faith’s affirma- 
tion is that God is Love. Its proof is the atoning 
Cross. Its inference is ‘ that those who love God, 
those who have been called, in terms of His purpose, 
have His aid and interest in everything’ (Ro 8%). 
Therefore faith faces the darkest, most heart- 
shaking mysteries of earth, not with a theory which 
claims to solve all problems, but with an experi- 
ence which underlies and overreaches the whole of 
human life. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
A Time of Joy. 
“That your joy might be full.’—Jn 151. 

As the fourth Sunday is the last in the course of 
the preparation, and nearest to the actual Advent, 
it sets forth the state of mind which such expecta- 
tion is calculated to produce. It might be supposed 
that the looking forward to the coming of the Lord 
would create great mental depression, a fearful 
foreboding, an utter extinction of joyousness from 
the life of men. The contrary is the truth. The 
note of the fourth Sunday is joy. The angel who 
appeared to the shepherds to announce the birth 
of Christ spoke of it as a joyful event. ‘ Behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy.’ Imme- 
diately after the Annunciation Mary visited her 
cousin Elizabeth, and in her Magnificat she said, 
“My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour !’ 
Our Lord often spoke to the Apostles of the joy of 
the Sacred Heart; He calls it ‘My joy.’ After 
the Resurrection the disciples ‘believed not for 
joy’; and after the Ascension, in spite of all their 
suffering, they were filled ‘with great joy.’ In- 
deed, this holy joy is mentioned far too often in 
the Epistles to make it possible to quote the in- 
stances. St. Paul’s own hope for himself is that 
even in martyrdom he may finish his ‘ course with 
joy, and endure all things even as the Master, who 
‘for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame.’ The Apostles had ever 
in mind the Divine Master’s promise, ‘ Your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy, and ‘ your joy no man 
taketh from you.’ 

1. What is joy? Happiness, pleasure, and joy 
are commonly used as if they were synonymous, 
but they really refer to conditions essentially dis- 
tinct. Pleasure comes from the senses, and happi- 
ness from our surroundings, 7.¢. from our “ hap’ or 
lot in life. But ‘joy,’ literally, denotes a leap or 
spring, as does the Latin word ‘ exult,’ which means 
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a leaping forth. Coleridge, addressing a noble 
Christian lady, sings : 


O pure of heart! Thou needst not ask of me 
What this strong music of the soul may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist— 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful, and beauty-making power 
Joy, virtuous lady! Joy that ne’er was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour— 
Life and life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower ; 
Joy, lady, is the spirit and the power 
That wedding nature gives to us in dower, 

A new earth and new heaven 

We in ourselves rejoice ! 


The joy that is a fruit of the spirit arises from 
the deep secrets of spiritual satisfaction. It is the 
sense of health and wholesomeness when the soul 
lives and breathes in its native air. It is fellowship 
with the eternal springs. It is the assurance of 
all-rightness in our relations with the eternal God. 
One gropes for all sorts of analogies to express the 
wealthy fact. It is the joy of the wedded union 
between the soul and the Lord. It is the inter- 
passage of covenanted love. It is the interchange 
of sacred confidences. The soul has come to her- 
self, and she has found herself in God, and all 
her springs are in Him! ‘ Have you water all the 
year round ?’ I said to a friend who had built a 
house in a somewhat droughty place. ‘ Yes,’ he 
answered, ‘ our wells are very deep !’ 

2. Christian joy is a joy of very startling inde- 
pendencies. It is perfectly amazing what this joy 
can do without, and yet keep on burning. It can 
do without material treasure. It can do without 
friendly circumstances. We find it shining in the 
association of persecution and pain. The New 
Testament writers appear to love to startle us with 
the shock of a great surprise. We turn to its pages, 
and we are reading some black record of hostility 
to the Christian faith, a record of inconceivable 
suffering, and just when our spirit is sinking before 
the almost certain despondency and despair of the 
followers of Christ, we are aroused by the shining 
wonder of a strong joy. ‘The disciples were filled 
with joy, and with the Holy Ghost.’ ‘And they 
departed from the council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for Christ.’ 

3. Joy is vital. It ministers to bodily, mental, 
and spiritual health and strength. We cannot 
overestimate the value of joy in the religious life, 


even in its most hard and strenuous hours. Tempta- 
tion is best encountered, not with a light heart, as 
if there were no fear, but with a heart glad in the 
assurance of God’s help. A flow of happy feeling 
braces men for effort.t ; 
President H. Ghurchill King says: ‘Joy directly 
increases our vitality. Greater vitality gives 
greater sense of reality. This means stronger con- 
victions. Of convictions, purposes are born. And 
conviction and purpose make influence certain. 
The spiritual life may not safely ignore these facts.’ 
4. The secret of joy. Here is the secret—{z) 
‘Abide in me, and my joy shall abide in you.’ 
It is the joy of a deeply intimate communion 
with Christ. The deeper intimacy gives a larger 
freedom, and it is the larger freedom that gives 
birth to joy and song. And how do we get this 
deeper communion? How do we pass into the 
inner rooms of the love of our Lord? We do it 
just by giving Him entry into the inner rooms in 
our own souls. We get no deeper into Christ than 
we allow Him to get into us. Indeed, what we 
really mean by getting into Christ is permitting 
Him to get into us. Our intimacy with Christ is 
just in proportion to the surrender of ourselves to 
Him. If I would deepen my intimacy with Christ; 
the way to do it is to open another room. | 
(2) And the second secret of spiritual joy is this : 
the joy wells up within us in ever-deepening copious- 
ness aS we co-operate with our Lord in the service 
of His Kingdom. ‘Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep which was lost.’ But would all 
the neighbours be able to rejoice with Him in equa! 
measure ? Suppose one neighbour had been out 
with Him on the wilds, and shared in the perils ane 
mishaps of the search, would he not be the oné 
who would enter most deeply into the joy of the 
finding? That is the principle: they who have 
shared in the toils of the quest will share in the joys 
of the conquest. ‘Well done, good and faithfu’ 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord’? | 


First SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Immanuel, 

‘And they shall call his name Immanuel; which is 
being interpreted, God with us.’—Mt 123. 

Matthew is quoting from the prophet Isaiah 

The circumstance and conditions of the prophecy 


1G, Steven, The Warp and the Woof. 
2 J. H. Jowett, The Friend on the Road. 
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| were. roughly as follows: Ahaz was afraid of the 
| confederacy of Ephraim and Syria, and despite his 
| timidity in asking a sign which should be a token 
| of their overthrow, Isaiah offers him a sign; a 
| young woman shall conceive and bare a son, and 
| shall call His name Immanuel, and this child shall 
live to see extraordinary political developments, 
in which the confederate nations shall disappear. 
_ The almost immediate fulfilment of this prophecy 
| is, of course, the only thing that would be a sign 
to Ahaz. It means, briefly, that by the birth of a 
child now about to be conceived the conditions 
_ Shall so have altered that the mother shall call her 
child Immanuel, God with us. 

Was there no Messianic experience, then, in the 
mind of the prophet? Did Isaiah mean nothing 
further than that a certain child about to be born 

would be called ‘Immanuel’ by his mother in 
| token of her faith that God was still with Israel. 
It may well be that Isaiah expected not only a 
child to be born with this name, but that the 
Messiah would appear in the person of the little 
son of one of the royal wives. 

So far as we know, Isaiah’s prophecy, even if 
| understood without a Messianic reference, was not 
literally fulfilled. There is no trace of any child 
| being called Immanuel. Ifthe prophecy was Messi- 
| amic, referring, perhaps, to one of the king’s sons— 
| probably Hezekiah--it was also unfulfilled. The 
| name was too big for Hezekiah. He did not answer 
| to it. 
| But here comes in the rermarkable fact, that 
| though, in its primary application, the prophecy 
| was' falsified by the event, and Isaiah lived to see 
it falsified, he left it standing in the book of his 
| prophecies. The meaning of this is surely that, 
| though mistaken in his choice of the person in 
_ whom the hope was to be fulfilled, the hope itself 
was no treacherous or delusive one. Some day, 
| Isaiah knew, the great and glorious Person would 
- appear in whom men would feel that God had in 
very truth come to dwell in the midst of them, and 
who would fittingly answer to this majestic name 
—Immanuel, God with us. So he left the prophecy 
| standing, and it became the great and inspiring 

hope of Israel. Centuries passed, and one and 
another great man appeared, but none of them 
| answered to the namé. Josiah, Nehemiah, Judas 
. Maccabeus—the name was too big for them all. 
And then Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary, in 
Bethlehem of Judah, and Matthew, thinking of the 


life which had so humble and insignificant a begin- 
ning, finds the great and glowing anticipation of 
the prophet at last fulfilled. There had at length 
appeared in the world one who answered to this 


, majestic name—Immanuel. 


So candid and open souls—like Nathanael and 
the writer of this Gospel—greeted Him as the 
promised Saviour, the King of Israel, because in 
Him was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying: ‘Behold, the virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call His name Immanuel; which is, being 
interpreted, God with us.’ This great faith about 
Christ was born of their experience of Him. Jesus 
made the men and women about Him feel He was 
Immanuel by the words He spoke and the deeds 
He did. He produced the sense of God within 
them ; He did the works of God upon them. It 
was because they had found God in Him that they 
were sure and certain that Isaiah’s great word 
found its fulfilment and satisfaction in Jesus. 

What does this glorious and majestic name of 
Immanuel mean as applied to Christ? It means 
that Christ was unique. He was a prophet—but 
He was also much more than a prophet. He was 
the comrade of men—but He was also much more 
than their comrade; He was their Master and 
Lord. He was an enthusiast; the zeal of God’s 
house consumed Him—but He was much more than 
an enthusiast; He was the mighty quickener of 
earnestness and zeal. He was men’s iriend and 
brother—but He was also infinitely more ; He was 
their King and their God. When we attempt to 
whittle away the uniqueness of Christ and to empty 
Him of His dignities, we are not getting “back to 
Christ’; we are getting away from Him. To 
those who stood nearest to Him He was no mere 
man. Spite of His humble home and His seamless 
dress, His glory flashed and blazed before their 
eyes. They heap up dignities and honours upon 
Him; they add title to title. And at the finish 
all the dignities and honours and titles they give 
Him leave His essential glory undescried. For 
this Jesus to them was more than man: He was 
God manifest in the flesh, ‘Immanuel, God with 
us.’ 

Remember Browning’s triumphant confession : 


I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All question in the earth and out of it. 
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If Jesus be really Immanuel, God with us, what 
mighty truths does the fact proclaim ? 

1. The first truth it proclaims is that God has 
appeared in human life, that in Christ God became 
a man. Staggering and stupendous though the_ 
Incarnation is, it is not an incredible thing, but a 
supremely rational and natural thing. If God is a 
Personal Being, it is natural that He should reveal 
Himself. As Dr. Illingworth says: ‘We cannot 
conceive a Person freely creating persons, except 
with a view to hold intercourse with them when 
created.’ I do not and cannot believe in a deaf 
and dumb God. I believe in a God who can and 
who will hold intercourse with the creatures He has 
made. The naturalness of the Incarnation comes 
from the nature of God Himself. It comes also 
from the nature of man. Man is capax Dei. He 
has a capacity for God. He is a moral and spiritual 
being. This at once makes Incarnation possible 
and likely. 

It is possible because the kinship between God 
and man is deeper and more vital than the differ-- 
ence. God breathed into man the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul. In the image of God 
created He him. God is Spirit, and man is spirit 
too. It follows from all this that if God must reveal 
Himself, it is in and through man He must do it, 
for only in man can He do it adequately or fully. 
He can show His power in the material universe, 
His wisdom on the field of history; but to show 
His love, His self-sacrificing and redeeming love 
which is His essential nature, He had to reveal 
Himself in the person of man. Man’s nature makes 
it possible for Him to do so. 

Man’s nature makes the Incarnation not only 
possible but likely. For human nature is not only 
capable of God, it is also eager and athirst for God. 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself,’ said Augustine. 
Wherever you see man, you see him groping after 
God, if haply he may feel after Him and find Him. 
These instincts, we believe, are prophetic of their 
own fulfilment. God does not invest a man with 
useless powers. He does not mock him by planting 
within him instincts impossible of fulfilment. If 
He gives men this instinct for God, it is because 
there is a God to be seen and known. It was not 
Isaiah’s great prophecy only that was fulfilled, but 
the anticipation and passion and desire of a world 
were satisfied when, in Jesus, God became ‘ Im- 
manuel, God with us.’ 

2. Because God in Christ has become Immanuel. 


He is now a God to be known. ‘This is not to say, 
of course, that men had no knowledge of God before 
Christ came. Men could not gaze at the works of 
God without being reminded of His power and 
Godhead. 
thought of a Creator. But you can never learn a 
person’s character from the works of his hands. 
A watch may tell you that there must be a watch- 
maker, and that the watchmaker is possessed of 
great cleverness and skill, but the watch can give 
you no inkling of the nature of its master’s temper 
and spirit. The fact is, the real secrets of per- 
sonality can never be disclosed by means of things. 
Personality can only express itself through per- 
sonality. You have only to read the Bible to 
discover how inadequate and how mistaken men’s 
notions of God were before Christ came. You 
have only to think of foreign lands to know how 
inadequate and mistaken men’s notions of God 
are to this day where Christ is not known. 
Christ God has made Himself known. ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 

3. God as Redeemer. A verse or two before the 
text Matthew tells the story of the angel’s announce- 
ment of Christ’s forthcoming birth. He told 
Joseph what the child’s name was to be. ‘ Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus,’ he said, ‘for it is he 
that shall save his people from their sins.’ And 
then the Evangelist goes on straightway to say that 


The world inevitably suggested the — 


Ing 


all this was the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy that | 


a virgin should bear a son, whose name should be 
called Immanuel. 


That is to say, according to the © 


Evangelist, the birth of a Saviour was the coming ~ 


of Immanuel. God, in order to become a saving 


God, had to become ‘God with us.’ He had to 
share our lot. For sin cannot be blotted out with 
a stroke of the pen. 


Its pain and curse can be — 


removed only by being endured. And that is why | 
God in Christ took flesh. That is why He lived our | 


life, and faced our temptations, and bore our sins, and 
carried our sorrows, and died our death. He did 
it all that He might become a Redeemer. God in 
Christ has become God with us to rescue and 
redeem us. 


4. God is with us again, not simply to rescue us | 


from our sins: He is with us as our Friend and 
Helper every day. You have noticed how men and 
women in the Gospel story grew strong and brave 
in the presence of Christ. 
steadfast, the miserly Zaccheeus grew generous, the 
defiled and polluted Mary grew holy, when Christ 


The unstable Peter grew — 


was nigh. Somehow or other, He helped them to 
pe their best. And Christ is still the same. In 

im, God is our Friend and Helper. 

He is Immanuel, God with us. Here on earth we 
jouch His hand, we see His face, we hear His voice. 
| Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
he world.’ You remember the old story that in 
he fiery furnace into which the three young men 
ere cast there was seen to be One with them like 


| 


p they found the flames had not kindled upon 
hem, and they had come out of the fiery furnace 
mscathed ? The old story is a parable of universal 
In our fierce trials we too find we are 


“God with us !’—the news has transfigured the 
vorld. Fear and dread have gone; and hope and 
oy have taken their place with us. And yet, to 
mow the fulness of the joy of the gospel of the 
acarnation, we must individualize that announce- 
He must be , God with me.’ 1 


First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Follow the Gleam. 


“Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for 
ve have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
yvorship him.’—Mt 2?. 

| This visit of the magi, the worshippers of Mithra, 
who came to lay their gifts at the feet of Christ 
may have mythical elements in it, but it need not 
pe wholly legend. The question is a vexed and 
liffcult one—whether historical or not, the story 
is full of meaning; it is at least a part of the homage 
pf the imagination of the Early Church to the 
memory of her Lord. He was the fulfilment of all 
the hopes that clustered round the thoughts of the 
roming Deliverer. In the heart-throbs of the 
mother, in the spiritual outlook of the devout souls 
who waited in the Temple, or fed their sheep on the 
nill-slopes, in the strivings for an unknown ideal 
umong the wise and reverent of all nations, there 
was a great and glorious expectancy, and He it 
was who satisfied all, and surpassed all, these yearn- 
gs of the spirits of men. 

These wise men from the East rose and followed 
he star. This vision of the star is the message of 
Epiphany. It tells us that Christianity has in it 
he essential note of all romance. There is a light 
which flashes and is gone, and yet survives. There 
s a light which eludes, but never deceives. There 
1J. D. Jones, The Hope of the Gospel, 154. 
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is a light which guides as it flies. There is a light 
which comes only to those who seek in the night, 
and can feel after what they cannot find, and can 
still nurse ‘ the unconquerable hope,’ and can never 
lose heart. There is a light which is for ever in’ 
motion, and can be retained only by moving with 
it. There is a light which is always just ahead of 
where you stand. You must follow if you would 
arrive ; and the following must never cease. ‘ Up, 
and follow the gleam!’ So the Spirit cries. Lo! 
the star still goes before you. 

1. Every man has his star. Jesus had His star. 
You have your star. I have my star. Something 
grows upon us like a point of light out of the Unseen. 
Our life is not all earth-bound. Its centre is 
beyond the starry systems of the sky. God’s 
thought and purpose for you and me is our star ; 
our ideal destiny is our star; anything in us that 
recognizes a heavenly influence, that acknowledges 
a celestial destiny, that links us with the power 
and grace of our Maker and Redeemer, is our star. 
Our star is the symbol that for each of us there is 
heavenly work to do on earth and a heavenly crown 
to gain when earth’s journeyings are done. Those 
star-led men wending their way to the cradle of 
the Infant Christ stand for the men and women 
who see visions and dream dreams, but who are not 
content with seeing and dreaming but take toil- 
some journeys and fulfil lowly tasks on their way 
to realizing their dreams. 

2. The star stands for all the gracious illusions 
of life which lead us to our true realities. God has 
that way with men. He does not plant us face to 
face with life’s ultimate realities at the start. He 
lures us on; He sets guiding lights in our sky. 
How the path to knowledge has been beset by 
illusions! Century by century the thirst for 
scientific truth has been tormenting the hearts of 
the wise and the teachable, and their way, so far, 
has been from one illusion to another, and even 
to-day the wisest of all wise men will tell you that 
their knowledge of the great cosmos may be only 
a larger illusion. Does that make them give up 
the quest? Some, indeed, give it up, and cry, 
with mocking Pilate, ‘What is truth?’ Others 
halt doubtingly, and become scientific sceptics. 
But still the star leads on, breaking now and again 
through scattering clouds and over storm-swept 
seas ; and still the chosen spirits follow its lead, 
feeling sure that each headland takes them nearer 
to port, and that every discarded system and 
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explanation is a step towards God’s ultimate truth. 
And what illusions have beset the path of religion ! 
Abraham saw Christ’s star, and was ‘glad.’ We 
can see it shining in the sky of the ‘ Old Dispensa- 
tion’ from point to point, and moving across the 
centuries through the troubled hours of that long 
night of waiting which beset the people of God. 
Lawgiver and prophet, psalmist and seer, saw that 
star, and followed it on and on till they fell ex- 
hausted, but with their faces towards the light. 
‘ These all died, not having received the promises ; 
but having seen them and greeted them from afar.’ 

3. God’s stars always lead us to our goal. God 
leads us, it is true, through illusions and from one 
illusion to another, but not that He may land us in 
final confusion. If we follow the gleam long enough, 
and far enough, we shall come to the Grail at last. 
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Let us arise and follow our star! It will lead us 
into strange places, perhaps; over many a cragg y 
height, down into many a deep and shadowed 
valley, through many a haunted forest ; but it wil 
ever be on towards the goal of our desire, towards 
the divine fulfilments of our life. Perhaps, having 
followed it far, we may for a time miss the star, 
because we have wandered out of its way, as did 
the wise men when they turned towards Jerusalem, 
But as they once more saw the star, when they 
turned towards Bethlehem, and rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy, so we shall recover the power 
of vision when we tread the lowly path of duty. 
How blessed if, in His strength, not our own, we 
can say at the end: 


‘T have seen His star, and by 
His great mercy I am come to worship Him.’ 
1E. Griffith-Jones in C.W.P. xeviii. 304. a 


Contributions and Comments. | 


Tbe Sacrifice of Jaaac. 


Tue Divine command to the Patriarch Abraham 
to offer his son Isaac as a burnt offering (Gn 22) 
is generally regarded as a testing or proving of the 
faith of the Father of the faithful in One God. 
“Now I know that thou fearest God,’ is conclusive 
on that head. The difficulty connected with the 
event lies in the unwillingness to believe that the 
Almighty could for any purpose command His 
servant to act in a way which contradicts all that 
we hold as to the love of God for His children, 
Human sacrifice was common in the days of 
Abraham, and the offering of the eldest son was 
felt to be the highest proof that men could give of 
their devotion to Deity. Was this feeling the out- 
come simply of human minds pondering on sacri- 
ficial values? Or, was it a putting into practice 
some innate instinct, the realization of an idea 
latent in the humanity which we are told was 
created in the image of God? If man is God’s 
image, if all that belongs to the truth of his being 
has its counterpart in the being of God, then the 
idea of the sacrifice of the best must be of Divine 
origin, and the perversion (if it was a perversion) 
connected with it which took the form of offering 
children must be attributed to the’ sinful condition 
which ensued the Fall. But was it altogether a 


perversion? Was it not rather an pug n of 
the great sacrifice when God Himself ‘ gave his 
only-begotten Son’ to die for our redemption ? 
Looked at in this way, the command to offer Isaac 
becomes part of the method by which God taught 
men by symbols the eternal realities concerning 
Himself. God and His methods being what they 
are, such a command was a necessary incident in 
the long process of teaching the world through 
prophets who have always been the exponents a 
the Divine will. 

If the command to offer Isaac was a foreshadow 
ing of a greater offering to come (albeit already in 
the Divine Mind) the circumstances of the lesser 
offering should have some symbolical relation to 
the greater. We find these in the expressions 
used in the command. The Voice said: ‘Thy 
son, thine only son, whom thou lovest.’ At the 
Baptism of our Lord the same Voice proclaimed; 
‘This is my Son, my beloved’ (St. Matthew) ; 
‘Thou art my beloved Son’ (St. Mark) ; ‘ Thou art 
my beloved Son’ (St. Luke). The descent of the 
Holy Spirit at the Baptism led St. John to say: 
‘T have seen and have borne witness that this is the 
Son of God,’ with the subsequent declaration that 
He of whom he bore witness was ‘the Lamb of 
God,’ that is, the sacrifice ordained for the re- 
demption of man. 
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When the Lord manifested His glory on the 
Mount, the same Voice declared: ‘This is my 
beloved Son’ (St. Matthew and St. Mark). St. Luke, 
in recording the same event, tells us that the 
conversation between the Lord and the two wit- 
nesses from the Old Testament was concerning 
His ‘exodus,’ that is, His. sacrificial death, and 
again the Voice: ‘This is my beloved Son, my 
chosen.’ St. John the Evangelist, in connexion with 
his mention of the Baptist’s witness, refers to our 
Lord as ‘ God only begotten.’ The verbal parallel 
between the description of the son of Abraham and 
the Son of God is complete. 

Abraham himself has generally been regarded 
as the O.T. type of the Father, not only from his 
having, in will at least, offered his son Isaac, but 
from his whole relation to the believers in One God 
to the end of time. 

Whether ‘ one of the mountains’ of Moriah was 
‘or was not the scene of the Great Sacrificial Con- 
summation is uncertain, but wholly probable and 
in harmony with the setting of the symbolic rite. 
The relation between the son of Abraham bearing 
the wood of the offering and the Son of God 
traversing the Via Dolorosa with the burden of the 
wood of the Sacrifice has been seen by all. So, with 
the words of the patriarch, ‘God will himself 
provide the lamb.’ Abraham built an altar there, 
and it is important that the law which commanded 
altars to be built of unhewn stone or earth should 
be remembered, since stone, or rock, is the emblem 
of Deity. The phrase ‘the altar of the cross’ is 
only valid if it means the altar on which the wood, 
the cross, was raised. The cross was not the altar 
but the wood on which the victim was laid. This 
point is necessary if we are to preserve the truth 
that the Great Sacrifice was wholly a Divine action 
begun eternally in heaven, consummated on earth ; 
that the Offerer and the Offered alike were Divine. 
Through forgetfulness of this truth has come the 
bewildering idea of the Sacrifice being an appease- 
ment of the Father’s wrath by a self-immolating 
Son and all the miserable controversies that have 
darkened counsel in past ages. In the symbolic 
action by Abraham, though real enough to him at 
the time, the crucial point was that Isaac was the 
child of promise. Through this son were all the 
promises of blessing to be fulfilled in the world ; 
_ were he to die how could the promise be fulfilled at 
all? This was the climax of the test, and the strain 
on Abraham’s faith must have been more than we 
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can imagine. Thus it was that God revealed that 
the Victim of the Great Sacrifice was One who, in 
his own nature as God, could not die. As Isaac, 
simply in his human nature, could die, but, as the 
child of promise, must not die if the promise was to 
avail, so with the Eternal Son. As God He could 
not die, yet a death there must be. When the 
Patriarch saw the ram caught in the thicket, a 
victim whose death would avail the purpose of the 
Divine Mind, he saw the truth of the Incarnation. 
The Son of God could not die, but He could and did 
fulfil the Divine will by taking to Himself a nature 
in which death was possible. The parallel therefore 
is as complete as any parallel which has to be 
worked out in terms of temporality can be. And 
regarded in this light the sacrifice of Abraham 
and Isaac stands alone in the whole history of 
mankind as a portrayal of that One Offering in 
which God gave Himself to man through His Son, 
and provided for man a means by which he can 
approach and give himself to the Highest. The 
word ‘substitution’ has been the centre of any 
amount of acrimonious controversy through some 
centuries ; much of it would have been avoided had 
the story of Isaac been more closely studied. It 
tells of ‘substitution’ indeed, since Abraham 
offered the ram ‘in the stead of his son’ ; the animal 
which God ‘ provided’ was to submit to death, else 
the prefigurement would not be complete. In the 
Great Sacrifice there was death indeed, its foretoken 
must therefore include death in some way. But to 
regard Christ as our ‘ substitute’ in the sense that 
He died in our stead and hereby released us from 
any dying is to misread the earlier event. Christ 
in His human nature died for us, not to save us 
from death but from the sin which ensures eternal 
death. Yet we have to taste of death by mortifying 
our animal natures so that sin may be killed in us. 
The ram on Moriah answers to the debased sensual 
nature which must die if the higher spiritual 
nature is to be released. If, instead of speaking of 
our Lord as our ‘ substitute,’ we regarded Him as 
The Way by which we can identify ourselves with 
Him in His sacrificial life, we shall be saved from 
the exaggeration which speaks of ‘doing’ as a 
‘deadly thing,’ since Christ has done all, and give 
our attention to that Power which He supplies, 
‘provides,’ that there may be a real death of sin 
within us. Identified with Him in sacrifice we shall 
also ensure our rising with Him, here and hereafter. 
But if we regard Him as our substitute in death we 
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must also see Him as our substitute in resurrection’ 
a logical conclusion which of itself demonstrates 
the illogical use of the word substitution. 

The Sacrifice of Isaac, considered as a whole, 
witnesses to the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection, the Love of the Father, and the 
necessity for our mortifying the members of our 
body if the spirit in its ransomed body is to live 
eternally. There is no other event in Old Testa- 
ment history which contains within itself so large 
and inclusive a view of all that is meant by Re- 
demption. 

A. T. FRYER. 

Bath. 
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Scottisb® Bibles. 


I HAVE never seen any mention made of the fact 
that English Bibles printed in Scotland as a rule 
have different renderings in some places from those 
published in England. 

As a rule Bibles printed in Scotland, in Jn 14° 
read: ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the lifé’ ; 
while Bibles printed in England omit the first 
copulate. The Revised Version inserts this copulate, 
for it is found in the Greek. Perhaps its omission 
is due to a typographical error, but this cannot be 
said of the second instance I would mention—this 
is in Jn 10-29, Scottish Bibles read: ‘ And I 
give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, which gave them me, is greater 
than all; and none is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.’ This is in harmony with the 
Reviser’s rendering ; but Bibles printed in England 
give the word ‘man’ in both these verses as 
having been supplied by the Translators. How this 


variation has arisen it may be impossible to deter- | 


mine, but it would almost seem as if the first Scot- 


tish printers had for their copy a different transla- | 
tion from that supplied to the English printers. | 


At any rate the Scottish Bibles in these places are 
the more correct. J. H.»TErRRas. 
Wingham, New South Wales. 
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‘| Buffet mp Body.’ 


Wuy do Protestant commentators try to explain 
this sentence away? ‘Buffet’ (R.V.) is better 
than ‘ keep under’ (A.V.), which is not a transla-_ 
tion at all. The R.V. margin ‘bruise’ is still” 
better. But the Rheims translation, ‘I chastise 
my body’ is best. ‘Yrwmud¢w means ‘I beat black | 
and blue,’ like an eye discoloured in fighting (see 
the previous verse). St. Paul is simply telling us 
that he used on himself the severe but wholesome 
discipline of the scourge. : 
D. R. FoTHERINGHAM. 
Charing Vicarage. 
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Epiphany. 


Jesu, Lord, we kneel before Thee ; 
Angels, Saints, and men adore Thee ; 
Hear us ever, we implore Thee, 

By Thy birth in Bethlehem. 


In the hollow rock abiding, 

"Mid the soft-eyed oxen hiding, 

Underneath Thy Father’s guiding, 
Thou wert born in Bethlehem. 


In the East Thy Star of Ages 
Rose o’er lands of ancient sages, 
Till it led the Persian mages 

To Thy cave at Bethlehem. 


"Mid the lowing kine they sought Thee ; 

Gifts for gods and kings they brought Thee ; 

Prince and priest and God they thought Thee ~ 
Cradled there in Bethlehem. 


Jesu, Lord, we kneel before Thee ; 
Angels, Saints, and men adore Thee ; 
Hear us ever, we implore Thee, 

By thy birth in Bethlehem. 


A. H. Sayce. 
Oxford. 
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TWO LEXIS. 


Cor, xiii. 14. 


| Wuat is the meaning of the familiar phrase of St. 
f aul, “the communion (or the fellowship) of the 

oly Ghost”? Does it mean a fellowship with 
che Spirit of God, or does it mean a fellowship 
hmong men produced by the Spirit of God? And 
che only possible answer, if we are true to the 
Fhought of St. Paul as well as to the thought of the 
eyhole New Testament, is that it means both, that 
#t means one because it means the other. There is 
10 fellowship with the Holy Spirit of God except 
6s that fellowship is realized in the life of the children 
bf God. And there is no final basis for a fellowship 
«mong men except the basis of a common fellow- 
ship with the Spirit of God. If a man truly seek 
#20d he must find his fellows, and if he would truly 
And his fellows he must find God.’? 


I 


|Matt. xvi. 25. 


| ‘In many places “ life” in our version represents 
mot Cw% but yvyx7, which means the individual life— 
ithe nearest equivalent of “the Ego.” Our trans- 
dlators have not dared to translate “he that wishes 
[to save his soul shall lose it”; they have thus 
Hweakened one of the great texts of the Gospel, 
hich means a real surrender of the Ego, not a 
Imere willingness to face death. The soul has to 


qaie as Soul in order to live as Spirit.’ ® 


SOME TOPICS. 


|The Details of the Resurrection. 


Is it possible to conceive the circumstances 
Jwhich attended the rising of our Lord from the 
jdead? And if it is possible, is it advisable? The 
|Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker answered both 
questions in the affirmative. ‘ Hawker of Morwen- 
stow’ is still a name in the West Country—‘a 
| lover of animals and birds, a firm believer in ghosts 
land witchcraft, a champion of the Church, and 
|a doughty antagonist of Dissenters.’ Out of his 
| Notebooks E. R. Appleton has gathered extracts 
1E. S. Drown, The Creative Christ, 32. 

2 Dean Inge, Outspoken Essays, 42. 


(lous. 


and published them under the title of Stones 
Broken from the Rocks (Oxford: Blackwell; 4s. 6d. 
net). This is the note on the Resurrection : 

“All the pictures of Our Lord’s Resurrection 
disappoint me very much. They represent Him 
as flying out as a Bird; as soaring away from the 
Earth on which He tarried so long. My own con- 
ception of the Scene is this. Day glimmered in the 
East and the awful Shade of Jesus came back to 
the Sepulchre and glided in. It stood awhile 
beside the corpse and considered a little space its 
cold and helpless form: then that Spirit dissolved 
upon that form and mingled with it and gradually 
pervaded all its parts. Blood miraculous began 
to flow. The Heart slowly throbbed into life. 
Jesus began to awake. He lay a little to recall 
by slow degrees the scene. Then remembered He 
the Cross, the separate journey of His Soul, the 
return. Slowly, gravely, solemnly He sat up, 
with peaceful composure He took off the hand- 
kerchief from His brow and laid it aside. Then He 
stood upright and removed with gradual hand the 
vesture of death and shook off the spices of the 
grave. At this moment there was an earthquake ; 
angels cast aside the doorstone. and entered in. 
They had brought Him raiment such as they wear 
in Heaven, woven by angelic hands from the 
texture and hues of summer skies. They robed 
Him, and with slow and majestic footsteps came 
Jesus forth. The angels stayed. The Arisen 
walked to and fro beneath the trees of that Garden, 
and in the light of gathering day, and in a moment, 
the twinkling of an eye, was changed. He put on 
immortality then and there. Then returned He 
to the grave, and there at this time the Magdalene 
wept. She rushed towards Him with impatient 
haste. But He forbade her. A sensation repul- 
sive of mortal contact thrilled His glorified form. 
“Touch Me not,” He said.’ 


The Sheltered Life. 


‘To rear a boy under what parents call the 
“sheltered life system ” is, if the boy must go into 
the world and fend for himself, not wise. Unless 
he be one in a thousand he has certainly to pass 
through many unnecessary troubles; and may, 
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possibly, come to extreme grief simply from ignor- 
ance of the proper proportions of things. 

‘Let a puppy eat the soap in the bathroom 
or chew a newly-blacked boot. He chews and 
chuckles until, by and by, he finds out that blacking 
and old Brown Windsor make him very sick; so 
he argues that soap and boots are not wholesome. 
Any old dog about the house will soon show him 
the unwisdom of biting big dogs’ ears. Being 
young, he remembers and goes abroad, at six 
months, a well-mannered little beast with a 
chastened appetite. If he had been kept away 
from boots, and soap, and big dogs till he came to 
the trinity full-grown and with developed teeth, 
consider how fearfully sick and thrashed he would 
be! Apply that notion to the “sheltered life,” 
and see how it works. It does not sound pretty 
but it is the better of two evils.’ 

Can you place this quotation? Of course you 
can. It is Kipling; and the story from which it is 
taken is called ‘Thrown Away.’ But suppose you 
have forgotten. How are you to find it? Well, 
there is no need to search laboriously through 
volume after volume of your edition of Kipling. 
Look for it first in A Kipling Anthology: Prose 
(Macmillan ; 6s. net). 


The Great Victorians. 


“It was a good rule of Thomas Carlyle to set a 
portrait of the man whom he was describing in 
front of him on his writing-table. It is a practice 
which would greatly diminish the output of literary 
impertinence. Let those who are disposed to 
follow the present evil fashion of disparaging the 
great Victorians make a collection of their heads 
in photographs or engravings, and compare them 
with those of their own favourites. Let them set 
up in a row good portraits of Tennyson, Charles 
Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, Newman, Martineau, 
Lord Lawrence, Burne Jones, and, if they like, a 
dozen lesser luminaries, and ask themselves candidly 
whether men of this stature are any longer among 
us. I will not speculate on the causes which from 
time to time throw up a large number of great men 
in a single generation. I will only ask you to 
agree with me that since the golden age of Greece 
(assuming that we can trust the portrait busts of 
the famous Greeks) no age can boast so many 
magnificent types of the human countenance as the 
reign of Queen Victoria. ... Let us have the 


decency to uncover before the great men of the 
last century; and if we cannot appreciate them, 


let us reflect that the fault may possibly be in our- ” 


selves.’ 1 


The Mystics. 


‘The ‘mystics, like other people, form these 


images, but they reject them one after another as 
unworthy. 


itself in their minds. 


are in far more danger from the heavy-handed 


dogmatist who wishes to arrest and stereotype the — 
image-making faculty at a very crude stage, and — 


to fix it in the same state for all, without regard 


to the great differences in temperament and educa- — 


tion which divide human beings.’ ? 


St. John and St. Paul. 

‘The Johannine writings . . 
of St. Paul to its logical conclusions. The Pauline 
churches needed a Gospel, partly because they were 
threatened with a “ Gnostic” theosophy which en- 


“God is not like this,” they declare, 
as soon as any concrete image of Him has formed — 
Their method has been com- — 
pared to peeling an onion; they have been said — 
to grasp at the absolute, and to seize only zero. © 
They do not think so themselves ; and surely we — 


. carry the theology 


couraged mysticism without morality and virtually | 


cut Christianity loose from the historical ministry of 
Christ, and partly because the existing gospels 


(our Synoptics and others) taught an apotheosis- 


Christology, whereas the Pauline churches had learnt 
an incarnation-Christology. So the unknown Fourth 


Evangelist stepped into the breach, and gave us a 


Gospel according to Paul, but enriched by a sublimely 
idealised—which does not at all mean an untrue 
—portrait of the Divine Founder.’ 3 


Misquotation. 


There is perhaps no text in the Bible so per- 
sistently misquoted as the ninth verse of the second 
chapter of 1st Corinthians. And, curiously enough, 
it is invariably misquoted in the same way. The 
latest offender is Dean Inge in his Outspoken Essays, 
where it is given thus: ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, the things that God hath prepared for 

1 Dean Inge, Outspoken Essays, 199. 
2 Ibid. 55. 
8 Ibid. 40. 


gem that love Him.’ There is nothing in the text 
out conceiving unseen realities. St. Paul says: 
neither hath entered into the heart of man.’ His 
pint is that the natural ‘heart’ of man does not 
asp present spiritual truth. It does not see 
od or His gifts. Only the spiritual sense, or the 


aith. The natural man does not see these things, 
uit God hath revealed them unto us by his 
pirit.’ 

NEW POETRY. 

-D. H. 


fin an introduction to a little book of selected 
eems entitled St. Hilda’s Hall Verse (Chaundy & 
bx; 2s. 6d. net), John Drinkwater says: ‘My 
geferences will not be everybody’s, and I am not 
ng to say which they are. There are at least 
Fif-a-dozen of the poems in your book that seem 
have a clear and positive beauty of their own.’ 
| this, perhaps, one of them ? 


THE SHADOW. 


The grey-yellow wheat 
These hot days of harvest 
Stands stiff in the heat 
Up in the high field. 


With glorious mirth 

The great sun, beaming 
Down on the earth 

In blazing beneficence, 


Deepens and warms 
The splendid colour 
In men’s curved arms 
As we gather the wheatsheaves. 


On the hill crest 
The sun-bright cornfield 
For a moment’s rest 
Dims its intensity. 


Her slow sky-way 
The cloud climbs lazily ; 
The edge of the grey 
Creeps down, caresses us. 
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Up from the sod 

We, the sun-worshippers, 
Lift to our God 

Praise for the shadow. 


E. M. Martin. 


Mr. Martin, who will be remembered by two 
delightful books of Essays, Wayside Wisdom and 
The Happy Fields, has published a volume of 
verse. The title is Apollo to Christ (Chapman & 
Hall; 3s. 6d. net). Something of the delicate, 
pensive charm of Lamb was in Mr. Martin’s earlier 
work, There were grey tints, but the sky was not 
all grey. But turn the pages of this book and you 
will not be reminded of Lamb. We shall quote: 


Home-Comincs. 


When I came home from London 
What plans we used to make ! 
The world should be our football, 
And crumbling empires shake. 

But castles that I built you 
Of dreams, and hopes, and fears, 

The years have turned to ruin 
And drowned them with our tears. 

When I came home from London 
I always met your smile, 

If I brought disappointment 
’Twas ‘ only for a while.’ 

You knew that I should ‘ triumph, 
All would be well at last.’ 

Your faith set mine a-glowing 
Despite the warning past. 


When I came home from London 
A grey and tired man, 

You gave the same old welcome 
As only tried love can. 

I brought you nought, save failure 
No fancy could beguile, 

I came, the strong man broken, 
And yet—you kept your smile. 
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L. D’O. Walters. 


Poems, by L. D’O. Walters (Daniel ; 3s. 6d. net). 
The poems are all short—practically a poem to a 
page ; and there are ninety-six pages. There are 
perhaps no great heights attained, but the poems 
are simple, natural, musical, and their author has 
a real command of many metres. Here is our pre- 
ference among the shorter ones: 


Tue TrrED Bopy. 


A long dream of dreams, 

A long sleep to sleep, 
Where the weight of the world lies deep and deep, 
Or the tides of the seas move slow and slow, 
With no morning to dawn, no night to go. 

O there shall I rest, 

O there shall I sleep, 
With all life behind me, and peace to reap. 


Robin Flower. 


First the poet and then the anthologist. We 
have the anthologist now. His name, the name of 
the arch-anthologist, is J. E. Wetherell, B.A. 
And his most recent anthology is of Later English 
Poems (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart). The 
word later covers the years 1901 to 1922. The 
choice is very. careful. One feature worth noting 
is the recovery of good quotable passages out of 
long poems. There is such a passage rescued from 
the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Britannia Victrix, 
from Hardy’s ‘The Dynasts,’ 
Newbolt’s ‘ The Service.’ 
are presented to us. 


another 
and another from 


7 bai 


selecting the sixty or seventy who were adequately 


Sixty-nine poets 


to represent in this anthology the poetry of the 
first two decades of the century, the editor had no 
difficulty with the first thirty names. Thereafter 
came industrious search, the constant exercise of 
and a careful 
consideration of the opinions of other anthologists.’ 


individual taste and preference, 


For his encouragement we shall say that the last 
forty have given us more pleasure than the first 
thirty. Out of their number we choose one, Robin 
Flower, and his only poem : 


Of the life that lives for ever and the fugitives 0 


_ 
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Tir Na N-oec. 
I heard the summer calling across great breadths 
of sea 
In the landwind and the seawind and the wind of 
gramarie ; 


For the seawind speaks in thunder and the land 
wind whispers low, 

But the little wind of faery you scarce can hear it 
blow. 


But listen, listen, listen, and you shall hear afar 
A low and lovely murmur like the singing of a star ; 


But listen, listen, listen, till all things fade and fa 
And the lone and luring music is master over all, 


And you shall hear it chanting in one triumphant 
chime 


time, 

Beyond the green land’s border and the washin, 
wastes of sea 

In the world beyond the world’s end, where nothin 
is but glee. 


The magic waters gird it, and skies of laughin: 
blue 

Keep always faith with summer, and summer sti 
is true ; 

There is no end of dancing and sweet unceasin: 
song,* 

And eyes to eyes make answer, and love with lov 
grows strong. 


But close your ears and silence the crying of you 
heart 

Lest in the world of mortals you walk a man apart 

For O! I heard the music and answered to th 
call, 

And the landwind mocks my longing and the sea 
wind saddens all. 
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